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and Knowledge. 
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2 to all ; bat.ifcarcelyonrheleeves, | 
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And thr catned ſmine to the ſons of min : * 
len ſobbing earth dem d her kindly fruit 
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Imwmit relioving remedies af 
| That Art mmebttely whire Mae ade {alle | 
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The Epiſtle. 4 
Nut all in vain; N . 5 
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Expecting ſtill my Countries pwr therein, 

Ind yero7hes e time pr 785 01 
ut now ,my pen a are pe um 
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To eteſt creatures. har tbe earth . 5 
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of —— pull of - mg | 
Of Musked ſugar I intend to ite wie! 
Teach, of Sncket and. 8 8 0 5 
Afﬀeordany t9each Ladyb v Ard n 
. 1500 
And candie them; EE 
To make both Mar e and ſug red p 
And caft the ſame in fur mf ſeeteſ grace. 

5 been from te fe a 


- Þ] Did ftillremain every limb aud pt. 
22] when c1/tall froſt. bat nipt the tender grape, 
And clean conſum d the Tuits of every ine; 5 
a here bebold the cli ters, freſh ai faire, 
) | [red from the br anchy ar have; puke lne,. © 
The walnut, (mall 4 the ſaut ſweet, 
whoſe ſug ved kernels loſe their pleaſant taſte, 
og bert from yeer to yeer preſerved meet, 
"| 4nd made by Art with ſtrongeſt fruit to laft 
i Artichoke,and th Apple of ſuch ſtrength, 
ne Duince Pomegranate, with the Barberm, 
An. Ne ſugar uſd, yet colour, taſte, and ſmell 
wes | dre here maint ain d and kept moſt naturally. 
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b waters ent ments, and ſweet ſmelling bals, 
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4 yl There preſent moſt ready at their cals. 
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ne wrongs that nature on their perſons wrought 
e prching Phebus with his looſer rayes, 
r theſe lahewiſe relieving means 1 ſought. 
No idle thoughts or vain{urmiſed adi, 

ace I fancie fram'd within a theorick brain, 
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I ſound, thou 8 | bas 
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To teach 27 e r. kn 
—5 them well EY wearied Muſe 
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82 Reader, for the under fan ding 
\Tof this Table w, thut a, b, c, d. 
40 give diveftions unto the dur ſeverall 
Parts or Trratiſes of this Bet: (a) for 
the firſt, the reſt in t - 


heir order. 


Wo 
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Almonds in Leach | -/-- '' > % 
Almond butter'ts make: ; way | 
Almonds into pelly' + 2 
Alligar diſtilleq* * - 4 ds 
Apples kept dry all the yeer 4.47 
Aqua Rubea b. 7 
Aqua compoſita of D. Stevens b.8 
Artichokes kept long 2.69 


Baker bear Freach ik ki 4275 
isket 3. 1 
Bisket called Pr ioce bisket — f 


Bisket called B iakettello 2721 

of herbs F. a2 
rr 
| ente 
— — | c. 28 


Bottle Ale moſt excellent C.32 
{| Brawue to eat, tender and delicate 
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1 
Ags ſweet to lie among linnen 
1 ; d 35 
Ball to take out Rains d.3 | 
Ball to waſh with 4.8] 
| r 8 5.5 
| Beaum IA 6 11 
1] Beefe | c. 18 
Beefe — . without 
char arge 019 
| Beefe freſh at the · ſea c. 20 


0.13 
Broom-capers preſerved 4 37 
| Broyling without ſmoak 6.26 
: Bruiſe helped d. 24 
Butter taſting Ow! or flowers 2.21 
i __ Cakes | 


U 
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a—_ of Orenge a. 35 
— Laa ies Leg 1C.3S | 
—— banging in the aire c. 40 


— peſeed 
Chery pulp kepe ary all the yeet 


"The Table. 
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— G11 lo gu 10 4 

Mikes ſweet without ſpices — 

* e H ac) 

2 flowers 4.9, 53 


— — rock is 2.3 3342) 


pers of broon# preſerred / 3677 
Coon doyled-in'white broth © c. 3 
ing in ugar plate 4.3 
Caſting 2 
Caſting an 


_— party moulds.a.43 | 
eg ene .4 . 


1. tt 


u To nbd 
Cherries dryed i in the Sun 246 
Cheeſe extraordinary c. 1 
Cheſnuts kept e | 
Chilblanes helped / 19 88 
Chine of veal — boiled c. 10 

| Cinatmon water b. 10 

Collis white, and like gell 2.5 

| — of all ſort 4.4 

f s of Prunes or Damſons | 

hs 2672 a; 51 a. 50,51 | 
224 "16*& «x Conſerbe 
— Srh — *. 


: 
2» 
———— 


| 'Conferve of Strawberries : 2.51 
; Comſlippaſtc; . O11 17 2303 2398 
| Cowſlip water,or Vinegar aß the 
lour of the Cowllip' | de 
| Cray-fiſh kept loog 63 1, 
Cream clouted C. 53 
— bebe 1 191 7 is, | 
5118 91 2015 ard! Abuse! 3 
| Amatk paieger 06461 0.19 
DB s in Marmelade 4.31 
| Damſon pulp kept all che yeer 2.45 
| Damſonsimeonſerve: 3. 59452) 
Dentifrices for the t „a 1.1426 
Diſtillation of herds ina nay 
nerd Ic vil ; vin 
| Drying of fruits in the Sun © 2.46 
E The 
Ea water 1 b. a0 
Er ingo roots preſervedl 3.1 
adele | 85215 lc buy 
Fa ſporred or alba tel | 
N A 633 
Face made faire 3 14 
Face dall of hea helped; 144 248 
= 17,18,19,20,21 | 
Face 
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| ace eye white and cleere 
Fiſhin to paſte c nv} 7 1 c. 14 
| iſhi fried kept long Ce. LP 
Fleſh kept ſweer in Summer c. 24 
Flies kept from ogle pecces C. 30 


Flounder boiled after the band 

ſbion 354 1413 40 03 
klonen preſerved!; - © - — 
| Flowers candied - 3: ve 
Flowers inrack Gade te 
Flowers dryed without weit 

. 6 3 

Fruit eſerved 1 4 a. 8 | 


Fruit bi w to mould and caſt. - 2:44 
Fruit kept dry all.che n as 


— — preſerved |; 
Gilliflower water b. 2p 


Gipger-bread {59 5% 23 
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Fruk kept loog freſh 2,70 
"YE cryſtalline! en | 10.46 
Gay lty of et * e 
Gelly of Almonds 4.38 
Gilliflowers kept leon "Lt 


ti. tt 


— — Are. n 


Ginger in —— 342 | 
Ginger 1 ey Hh 1 0149 
1 — 255 
Gloves to e 34 
Gooſe- berxies pr — 48 | 
Gra owin eer- 262 
— til ;— wn 7 wich 
And- water excellenr -- | 4. 2728 | ; 
bland ſtained to help d. 5 
Hands freckled to hel- d. 6 
Hand- water of Sea b. 21 
Haſell Nuts kept long 4.71 


Hake black alrered 5 „417 


Haire made yellow - _ d.z6 | 
| Herbes diſtilled in a new _ er| | 
it] | 
Herbs to yeeld fake b. 12 
| Heebs to yeeld bloud-. 1 
| Honey to yeeld 1 11 | 
FRiſh 4 8 2129 16 
flopdiſtilled in a new maner b. ii 
* of Orenges ot Lene all 
: the yeer Cc 
Jankol to make \ 4.16 
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;Lavander diſtilled in wu 1 


Leachof AWonds nd 
Leach 


Limons in. "= | 
Limon moulded and caſt 
Limon juice kept all the yeer © * 


. in nos 75 
orice paſte — 
ers s kept love Mai "0 
ale to boyl 99 of: es 
—— — 12358 
Mari ds candiedl 
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| Morpbew belpe d 1 

| Myl-berries and ur 
Mey iy + 
—_—_— helped. or proved in 
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juice 55 5 yeer - 
s kept long 
| © 9 0 


Ss of flower 
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Peare mouldedandraſtat 2446 

1 eue ddenly 
derſuming gf Glaves: 

peed bole after ihe Fang 15 


ſhion 31. . iQ « 22S 
igeons of put in we] 
| Bens boile Ri 2 en 


I Pig to ſowſe b 
wh e boiled aft tbe. Fra 
* 


— N by 8 hl 
bana Ae 
f — guy d.4 


Pomander novel 30 
Pomatum moſt excellent os 40 
221 


egr lake * 
ee, 1% > :3W "2 
of Cucumbers 
1 


i! 
Pale of fruit wry all = yeer 128-45 


| | 4 f 0 abu 91; 32 
1 rt a 
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2.70 
| 2569 
t Q-1I 
89-12 5 * J 1925 


Rola Solis to mae: 275: bj 


Roſe leaves to dry; 4.36 


Roſe ſyru 3.5 
Roſes 2. 
9 eee LETS 
D N 031 831 

paſt gs 
Roſes kept lon 4.61 


Roſe leaves dryed wichout —_— 


water diſh da dec a 
58 . 221 of i andy, 


| Tg b.18 
| Ros 19 


Laren enen died 29 


2 
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Roſe vinegar made in a new manner 


The Table. 


Roſe water andioyſe drawn * | 
Roſe water of the — rc of the Roſe 


| Roſe vinegar of the colour of E rhe 


Role . 15. 
8041 


let oyle a 
S 23 e 36 
Proper long! ' 111 hen 5 
Salt | 


| 11 T by 
eee + 
Sparrowes to boyl In "G4 
Spirit of wine extraordinary bt 


Spirit of wine ordinary 
Spirit of ſpices. 


Spirit of wine taſting of any 
ads T * 
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Spirit of honey rz 
Spirit of herbs and flower - 17 
un- 


—— tw. At. 
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Si 


2 white and; found 
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Scove to fade in 
Strawberries in gelly 
Stcawberrics in conſerve 
Suacketin Lettuce talks 
— of reen Walnuts 


of. — 
1 Teeth 


Unt 1 


71 


10. 10, 15, 16 


no 


rn. ditlled in a new. —_—_ 

% 11 

[Teofſes for the * 2.39 

| Vous er diſtilled b. 16 

Vinegar to clarifie c. 37 
Violet ſyrup | 2.4 

Violet paſte 4. 40, 41 

Violer 


— - —_ = 
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Wigen to boile c. 
| Wine taſting of Wormwood, made 


" The Table. N 


Violet water, or Vinegar of the co- 


lour of the Violet c.34 
Uſque-bath b. 9 
W 

Afers to make a. 56 
Walnuts in ſucket 3.49 


Walnuts kept freſh long . 63,66 
Wardens kept dry all the yeer 2.47 
Waſhing water ſweet b. 21. d. 2, 28, 29 
Whites of egs broken ſpeedily c. 


ſpeedily * 6433 
W dave helped. d. 2131 
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1. How to preſerve Eringov08ts, Anu- 


ecke chem till they, be 
under; thei take away! 
"and: 


\ye4 pn" V. e 


The 1 Preſerving, 


ow; "nike Compoſer hrs; 77 


— —— "I 


1 j ow i af; 


into thd al 
ler themo! jl eee e 
then boy lo che ſytup ( -ſonds 
more freſh ſyrupto ir, to , 
which the roots have drunk up 


i 


— Ts 


) a 


licele tigber, und at chree'dayts end, | 
boile the ſyrup aga ine without any] 
new addition, Ks the full height 


-— _-_-"— . - 


of d preſerving ſyrup/ and put 
toottr, and — 
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preſeryed 


— — - 
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t ve- 
iled 
in the ms Z. Ati eh 
2. How to make = Gp 
„ + 11; COPnen Sugar. LS 
| Ban foilr'« or ſtx grains 3fMunk, 
place them in a piece of — 
net, fine Laune or rick dou 
i — 


bled: n 


22 

3 — . 
ir 2 Nor rela 
taſte of Mina 3; ee 


 ceive. 
ge is oy V Sale 
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Wee: you bo rome ne | 
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Conſerving, eauyingaGe. 


[in pa Roſes in a. ſtere 4 7 
| aw3 whites 

hs of one edler: lay, them 
about: one inch in thickneſſę in 
the fievez and when they have ſtood 
halfe an houre or thereabout, 


the — them, buk 
dryed 2 tire them together, 
and hw them about one 
balfe houre z and if you finde them 
dry in the top, ſtirte them together 
againe, and ſo continue this work 
untill they be thorowly dryed;: then 
put them, bot as they are, into an 
— por TY, — 


— i, Gl 


1 Polen parchment, or 

. — e 
your pot in 6 RES 

—_—_ ER dk lo 


ed 


1 


— De. At Aw.  . >. —_— 


4 17 


(pd tap. 


[end Lew eee] 


you 


2 e — | 39 


on fear theit relemting,take thoRoſe 
lakes about Candlemas ; and put 
them once again into a ſieve, ſtitring 
them up and down often till they be 
| drie' 3 and then put them up again 
bor into your pot. 

Note, that yon mult ſer up your 
| ofen-lid, but not lute it about when 
you ſet in your Roſe leaves, either 
the firſt or ſecond time. r 
Ur 6. 


l 3 
„ , 


g 
excollen Poles; 
4 20 rat 


By the nie of cli Viohers, 
vice) rake | 


. 


| — — ater, put 
the ſame — an Alablaſter mortar, 
Wh the leaves which y ou have ſtam- 
| ed; and — out thorow 


cloth, a8 you did at the firſt, : into 
| 1 put chereto u ſuffi- 


Lafee es dds fel 
* — * 
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| | Conſerving, candjing, Oc. 

| ar, and brought alſo into a moſt fine 
| —— let che ſame Rand ten or 
we lye houres in a clean glaſed eat- 


then pan: then drain away the cleer- | 
eſt, and put it into a glaſſe, and put | 


thereto a few drops of the juice of 
Limons, and it will become cleere, 
| tranſparent, and of the violet colour, 
| Then you may expreſſe more juice 
into the ſugar, which will ſettle in 
the bottome with ſome of the thick- | 
eſt part of the juice: and beati 
a the ſame upon a gentle fire, it wi 
, | alſo become a good ſyrup of violets, 
'| | [but not comparable to the firſt; By | 
this manner of work you gaine ont 
quarter of fyrup more then — A- 


pothecaries doe. | 


. ul i -F 
pers. | 


| Ill a ſilver baſon three q | 

full of rain water or Roſe w 
put therein a convenient proportion | 
PR B of? 
| — 


eee 


r 
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| The Artof preſerving, 


of Roſe leaves: cover the baſon, 
and ſer it upon a pot of bot water! 
22 uſually bake a cuſtard; in 
three quarters of an houre, or one 
whole houre at the moſt, you ſhall 
purchaſe the whole ſtrength and tin- 


| 


Qure of the Roſe : then take out 
thoſe cee, out all their li- 
quor gently, and ſteep more freſh 
leayes int eme water : continue 
this iteration ſeyen times, and then 
make it up in a ſyrup : and this ſyru 


is made meerly of the juice of the 
Roſe. You may make ſundry other 
ſyrups in this manner. Quere of 
hang 8s pewrer head over the ba- 
ſon, if the aſcending water will be 
worth the keeping. 


6. Another way for the ging of 
Roſe leaves. 


N Daze in the heat of an hoe | 


ſunny day upon a Leads, turning 


worketh more kindly then that whic 


them 


——  —— ̃ᷓ — — 
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a | if 


| it be a hot ſunny day, and whileſt 


a 
„ — 


Conſerving, candying, Oc. | 


them up and downe till they be dry, 
(as => doe hay) then put them up 
into glaſſes well ſtopt and luted , 
keeping your glaſſes in warm pla- 
ces; and thus you may keep all flow- 
ets: but herbs after they are dryed 


in this manner, are beſt kept in pa- | 


per bags, placing the bags in cloſe | 


cupboards. | 


„ 
7. How to preſerve whole Roſts, | 
Gilli flowers, Mari- 

golds, &c. 


0 
Dis a Roſe that is neither in the | 
bud, nor over - blown, in a ſyrup 
conſiſting of ſugar double refined, 
Roſe water boiled to his full height; 
then open the leaves, one by one, 
with a fine ſmooth bodkin, either 
of bone or wood; and preſently, if 


the Sun is in ſome good height, la 


them on papers in the Sun, or el 
dry them with ſome gentle heat in 


uns. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hm 
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gs 


2 
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a cloſe room heating the room before 
you ſet them in, or in an oven upon 

in pewter diſhes: and then put 
them up in glaſſes, and keep them in 
dry cupboards neer the fire : you muſt 
take out the ſeeds, if you mean to-eat 
them. You may prove this, preſerving 
wich ſugar· candy in ſtead of ſugar, it 


you pleaſe. 


8. The moſt kindely way to preſerve 
Pn, Cherries, Guaſe- 


| Y Ou mult firſt purchaſe ſome rea- 


fohable quantity of their di 
Wice; wich a gentle beat upon im- 
irs, in pewter diſhes, div iding the 


with a convenient proportion 
f che beſt refined ſugar. 


juice 'fillas it cometh in the fle- 
ing athen boile each fruit in his own | - 


9. How: * 
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tle more, and put in more flowers, as 


+ moſt cold, and let them ſtand a 


—— —u— — 


C onſerving, candjing, Fe. 


9. How to candy Roſemary flaws, Roſe | 
leaves Roſes, Marigdlds Oc. with 


preſervation, of colony. 


ſſolve refined or double refined 
ar, or ſugar · candy it ſelſ, tna 
little Roſe- water: boil it to a realong- | 
ble height: put in your roots or flow - 
ers when your ſyrup is either full 
cold, or almoſt cold; let them teſt 
therein till the ſyrup have pierced;| 
them ſufficiently : then take out you 
flowers with a skKimmer, ſuffering 
the looſe ſyrup to run from them ſo 
long as it will: boil that ſyrup a lit 


before z divide them alſo : then bale | 
all the ſyrup which remaineth, and is 
not drunk up in the flowers, to the 
height of Mans Chriſt, putting in 
more ſugar, if you ſee cauſe, hut no 
more Roſe water; put your flowers 
therein when your ſyrup is cold, or 3+ 


they candie. 
B 3 10. 4 
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10. A moſt delicate and ſtiffe ſugar-paſie, 
'" whereof to caft Rabbets, Pigeans, or a- 
ny other little bird or beaſt either from 
the life, or carved moulds. 


1 Iſinglaſſe in fair wa- 

ter, or with ſome Roſe water in 
the latter end:then beat blanched Al- 
monds, as you would for Marchpane 


ſtuffe, and draw the ſame with cream 
cream is more delicate): then put 


which you may diſſolve your Ifin- 
pale, being firſt made into gelly, in 
fair warm water (note, the more Iſin- 
glaſſe you put there in, the ſtiffet your 
work will prove): then having your 
Rabbets, Woodcocks, &c- moulded 
either in plaiſter from life,or elſe car- 
ved in wood ( firſt anointing your 
wooden moulds with oy le of ſweet 
Almonds, and your plaiſter or ſtone 
moulds with barrowes greaſe) poure 
your ſagar paſte thereon. 


| 
| 


A 


Fim 


and Roſe water (milk will ferve, but 


* bd * — * 
of 4 * — 
7 G % 4 


therein ſome powdered ſugar ; into | ” 


"TD 
- 


- = 
> Ho. ——— 
2 - 
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. 0 onſer vin g, candying, &. 

A quart of cream, a quartern of Al- 
monds, two ounces of Iſinglaſſe, and 
four or ſix qunces of ſugar is a reaſo- 
nable good proportion for this ſtuffe. 
Duere of moulding your birds, tab- 
bers, &c. in the compound wax, men- 
tioned in my Fewell houſe, in the title 
of the Art of moulding and eaſting, page 
60. for ſo your moulds will laſt long. 

You may dredge over your fowl 
with crums of bread, Cinamon and 
ſugar boiled together and ſo they will 
ſceme as if they were roaſted and | 
breaded. Leach and gelly may becaſt 
in this manner. 

This paſte you may alſo drive with 
a fine rowling pin, as ſmooth and as 
thin as you pleaſe: it laſteth not long, 
and therefore it muſt be eaten within 
4 few dayes after the making thereof, 
By this means a banquet may be pre-, 
ſented in the form of a ſupper, being 
a very rare and ſtrange device. 


wv — 
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11. To caudy Marigolds,Roſes, Borrage, 
or Roſemary flowers. 


Oil ſugar and Roſe water a little 
upon a Chaking-diſh with coals ; 
then put the flowers(being thorow l 
dried, either by the 8un, ox on the ez 
into the ſugar, and boil them a little: { 
then ſtrew the powder of double re- 
fined 4 upon them, and turne * 
them, an- let them boil alittle longer, | © | 
| taking the diſh from the fire: then 
rem more powdered ſugar on the | | 
contrary fide of the flowers. Theſe ( | 
| will dry of themſelves in wo or three 
{ boures in a bot ſunny day, though | | 
they lie not in the Sun. | 


| 12, To make an excellent Marchpane | | 
paſie to print off in moulds for 
banguetting diſhes. . 


Ake to every Jordan Almond | _ 
pr 


lanched , three ſpoonfuls of | 
the | 
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the whiteſt refined ſugar you can get: 
ſearce your ſugar ; and now and then, 
as you ſee cauſe, put in two or three 
drops of Damask Roſe water, beat 
the ſame in a ſmooth ſtone mortar, 
with great labour , until} yon have 
brought it into a dry ſtiffe paſte : one 
quarterne of ſugar is * ſufficient to 
work at Once. ; 

Make your paſte in little bals, e- 
very ball containing ſo much by e- 
ſtimation as will cover your mould 
or print : then rowle the ſame with |. 
a rowling pin upon a ſheet of clean | 
| paper, without ſtre ing any powder- 
* ſugar either upon your paſte or 
paper, | 

There is a Countrey Gentle-wo- 
man, whom I could name, which | 
yenteth great ſtore of Sugar-cakes 
made of this compohtien. But the 
only fault which I find in this paſte, þ: 
is, that it taſterh too much of be 
lugar, and too little of the Almonds: | 
and therefore you may prove the 
making thereof by ſuch Almonds }: 

| Beg which 
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which have had ſome part of their 
oyle taken from them by expre fon, 
before you incorporate them with 
the ſugar, and ſo haply you may mix 
a greater quantity of them with the 
ſugar, becauſe they are not ſo oyly as 
the other. 

You may mix Cinamon or Ginger 
in your paſte, and that will both grace 
the taſte, and alter the colour ; but 
the ſpice muſt paſſe rhorow a faire | 
ſearce : you may ſteep your Almonds 
in cold water all night, and ſo blanch 
them cold: and being blanched, dry 
them in a ſieve oyer the fire. Here 
the garble of Almonds will make a 
cheap paſte. 


13. The making of ſugar plate, and ca- 
ſting thereof iu carved moulds. 


12 one pound of the whiteſt 
refined or double refined ſu- 
if you can get it: put thereto 
ee ounces (ſome Comſit- makers 


. — 
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put fix ounces for more gaine) of 
the beſt ſtarch you can buy; and if 
you dry the ſugar after it is pow- 
dered, it will the ſooner paſſe tho- 
row your Lawne Searce. Then 
ſearce it, and lay the ſame on a heap 
in the midſt of a ſheete of cleane pa- 
per: in the middle of which maſſe 
put a pretty lump of the bigneſſe of 
a Walnut of Gum Dragagint, firſt 
ſteeped in Roſe water one night : a 
porrenger full of Roſe water is ſuffi- 
cient to diſſolye an ounce of Gum 
( which muſt firſt be well picked , 
leaving out the drofſe: ) temem- 
ber to ſtraine the Gum thorow 
a canvas: then, having mixed ſome 
of the white of an egge with your 
ſtrained Gum, temper it with the 
ſugar betwixt” your fingers by little 
and little, till you have wrooght 
up all the ſugar and the Gumme 
together into a ſtiffe paſte; and in 
the rempering, let there be alwayes 
ſome of the ſugar between your 


| fingers and the Gymme : then duſt 


your 


th 
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- your wooden moulds a little with 


ſome of that powdered ſugar tho-| 
row a piece of Lawne, or fine linnen 
cloth : and baving driven out with 
your rowling. pin a ſufficient por- 
tion of your paſte to a convenient 
thickneſle, cover your mould there- 
with, preſſing tbe ſame downe into 
every hollow part of your mould 
with y our fingers: and when it hath 
taken the whole impreſſion, knock 
the mould on the edge againſt a 
table, and the paſte will iſſue forth 
with the impre ſſion of the mould 
upon it : or, if the mould be deep 
cut , you may put the point of your 
knite gently into the deepeſt parts 
here and there, lifting up by lit- 
tle. and little the paſte out of the 


mould, 
And if in the making of this paſte 
you happen to put in too much 


gum, you may put more ſugar there [ 


to; and if two much ſugar,then more 
gum : you muſt alſo work this paſte 
into your moulds as ſpeedily as you 
can 


—— 
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can after it is once made, and be- 
fore it harden : and if it grow ſo 
herd that ir crack, mixe more gum 
there ĩth: cut away with your knife 
from the edges of your paſte, all 
thoſe pieces which haye no part of 
the wotke upon them, and worke 
them vp with che paſte which re- 
maineth : and if you will make 


| (baving firſt driven your paſte u 
on paper, firſt duſted over with ſu- 
gar, to 2 convenient largeneſſe and 
thicknefſe) put the paſtes into ſome 
| ſawcer, diſh, or bowſe of a good fa- 
ſhion, and with your — preſſe it 
gently dow ne to the inſi 

till it reſemble the ſhape of the diſn; 
then pare away the edges 'with a 
knife even with the skirt of your 
dich or ſaw cer, and ſet it againſt the 
fire, till it be drie on the inſide : then 


back-ſide : then gild-it on the edge 
Ln the white of an egge laid ound 
J about 


ſawcers, diſhes, bowles, &c. then 


es thereof, | 


with a knife get it out, as they uſe to 
do a diſh of butter, and diy the 


U 


| 
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about the brim of the diſh with a pen- 
cill, and preſſe the gold downe with 
ſome cotten 3.and when it is dry, 
Skew or bruſh off the gold with the 
foot of an Hare or Cony. And if you 
would have your paſte excecdin 
ſmooth, as to make cards, and ſuc 
like conceits thereof, then roul your 
paſte upon a ſlieked paper with a 
ſmooth and poliſhed rowling-pin. 


14. 4 way to make Sugar-plate both of 
colour and tafte of any flower. 


Ake Violets, and beat them in a 
mortar with a little hard ſugar, 
then put into it a ſufficient quantity 


of Roſe water: then lay your gum in 


ſeep inthe water, and ſo work it in- 
to paſte, and ſo will your paſte be 
both of the colour of the Violet, and | 
of the ſmell of the Violet. In like 
ſort may you work with Marigolds, | 
Cowſlips, Primroſes, Buglofle, or a- 
ny other flower... 


15. To | 
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1 5. To make paſte of Novie. 


TI ke a quarter of a pound of Va- 
lentian Almonds, othetwiſe cal- 
led the {mall Almonds, or Barbary 
Almonds, and beat them in a mortar 
till they come to paſte: then take 


it before the fire in a diſh: then ſift 
it: then beat it with your Almonds: 
put, in the beating of it, a little Ci- 
namon, Ginger, and the juice of a 
Limon, and when it is beaten to per- 
fect paſte, print it with your moulds, 


and ſo dry it in an oven after you 


have drawne your bread : this paſte 
will laſt all the yeer. 
| 


16, To make 7umbols, 


12 balfe a p.und of Almonds, 
being beaten to paſte , with. a. 
ſhort cake being — and two eggs, 
two ounces of carroway-ſceds, being 

eaten 


ſtale manchet being grated, and dry t 


— 
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beaten, and the juice of a Limon: 
and being brought into paſte, roule 
it into round ſtrings : then caſt it in- 
to knots, and fo bake it in an oven: 
and when they are baked, yce them 
with Roſe water and ſugar, and the 
white of an egge being beaten. roge- 


| ther, then take a feather and gild 


them, then put them againe into the 
oven, and let them ſtand in a little 
while, and they will be yced clean 
over with a white yce : and ſo box 
them up, and you may keep them all 
the yeer · 


17. To make a paſie to keep you moiſt, 
V you liſt not to drink oft ; which Ta- 
dies uſe to carry with them when they 
ride ahroad. 


4 Yom halfe a pound of Damaske 


Prunes, and a quartern of Dates: 


ſtone them both, amd beat them in a 
mortar with one Warden being roa- 
ſed, or elſe a flice of old Marme- 


— — 
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lade; and ſo print it in your moulds, 
| and dry it after you have draw ne 
bread: put Gingerumio it, and you 
may ſerve it in a banquet. 


15. To make a Maichpante 


being blanched and dryed in 3 


ſicve over the fire: beat them in a 


ö 


| TR two pound of Almonds, | 


{tone mortar 3 and when they be 


ſmall, mixe them with two pound of 
Sugar being ſinely beaten, adding 
two or three ſpoonſuls of Roſe wa- 
ter and that will keep your Almonds 


from ayling. When your paſte is hea- 


ten fine, drive it thin witharowling 
pin, and ſo lay it in a bottom of wa- 
fers: then raiſe upa little edge on the 
ſide, and ſo bake it: then yce it with 


Role water and ſugar : then put it 


inta the oven again; and when you 
ſee your yce is riſem up and dry, then 
take ic out of the oven, and gar niſh 1 

with 


—— 
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with pretty conceits, as birds and 
beaſts, being caſt out of ſtanding 
moulds, Stick long Comfits upright 
in it: caſt biskets and carrowayes in 


ir, and ſo ſerve it: gild it before you 
ſerye it: you may alſo print off this 


Marchpane paſte in your moulds for 
banquetting diſhes : and of this paſte 
our Comfit-makers at this day make 
their letters, knots, marks, Eſcutche- 
ons, beaſts, bir ds, and other fancies. 


19. To make bicket: bread, otherwiſe 
called French biet. 


9 Ss halfe a peck of fine flower, 
two ounces of Coriander- ſeeds, 
one ounce of Anniſ.ſeeds, the whites 
of four egs, halfe a pint of Ale- yeſt, 
and as much water as will make it up 
into ſtiffe paſte z your water muſt be 
but bloud warm + then bake it in a 
long roule as big as your thigh : let 
it ſtay in the oven but one houre,and 
when it is a day old,pare it, and ſlice 


it 


— 
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| 5 — halfe an ounce of Gum 


A— 
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it owerthwart : then (ſugar it over 
with fine powdered ſugar, and ſo dry 
it in an oven again: and being dry, 


take it out, and ſugar it again: then 


box it, and ſa you may keep it all the 


yeer. 
20. To make Prince bisſet. 


Ake one pound of very fine flow - 

er, and one pound of fine ſugar, 
and eight egs, and two fpoonfulsof 
Roſe water, and one ounce of Carro- 
way- ſeeds, and beat it all to batter 
one whole hour; for the more you 
beat it, the better your bread is: then 
bake it in coffins of white plate, be- 
ing baſted with a little butter before 
you put in your batter, and fo keep it. 


24. To make another kinde of bisket ; 


called biskettello. * 


dragagant , diſſolved in Roſe 
water 


_— 
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mon, and two grains of Musk: then 


with the white of an egge : then take 
halfe a pound of fine ſugar beiog 


beaten, and one ounce of Carroway- 


mortar till they come to paſte z then 


of a wafer, and ſo bake them in an 
oven upon a ſheer of paper; cut them 


| and prick them in the middeſt : when 
and full of eyes. 


21. To make Ginger-bread, 


Ake three ſtale manchets, and 


23 — 
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Roſe water with the juice of a Li- | 


train it thorow a fair linnen cloth, 


ſeeds, being alſo beaten and ſearced: 
and chen beat them all together in a 


| roule them up in ſmall loaves about 
the bignefle of a ſmall egge : put un- 
der the botrome of every one a piece | 


F N 
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on the ſides as you doe a manchet, 


ou reak them up, they will be hol. 
ow : 


- grate them: dry them and fift |. 
them thorow a fine fieye : then adde 


unto | | 


1 


a 
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Þ [and ſearced, halfe a pound of ſugar : 
often ſtirring of it, and when its 
1 mould: duſt your moulds with Ci- 


'4 namon, Gi and Liquorice, being 


; I | ſes at feſtivall times. It is othetwiſe 


4 and as much grated cake, and a 


Þ | of two new laid egges, he juicy 


unto them one -ounce- of Ginger, 
being beaten, and as much Cina- 
mon , one ounce of Liquorice and 
Anniſ-ſceds, being beaten together, 


then boile all theſe together in a 
poſnet, with a quart of claret wine, 
till they come to a ſtiffe paſte, with 


ſtiffe, mould it on a table, and ſo 
drive it thinne, and put it in your 


mixed in ſme powder. This 
is your Ginger-bread uſed at the 
Court, and in all Gentle- mens hou- 


23. To make dry Ginetr-bread. Y 
Ake halfe a pound of Almonds, 


— 


| pound of fine ſugar , e 


1 


1 


| 
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Limon, and two grains of Muske z 
beat all cheſe together till they come 
to a paſte : then print it with your 
moulds : and ſa * upon papers in 
an oven after your bread is drawn. 


24. To make puſfe-paſte. 
1 5 a quart of the fineſt flower, 


the yolks of two, and a little cold wa- 
ter, and ſo make it into perfect paſte: 


butter, as big as nuts, upon it: then 


gain; then put ſmall pieces of butter 
upon it as you did before; do this ten 
times, alwayes folding the paſte, and 
putting butter between every fold. 
You may convey any pretty forced 
diſh,as Florentine,Cherry-tart, Rice, 
or Pippins,&c.between two ſheets of 
that paſte, : 


and the whites of three egs, and | 


fold it over; then drive it abroad a- 
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then drive it with a rowling pin a- 
broad: then put on ſmall pieces of 


. 


8 
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2 finely beaten, and ſo you 


« 
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25. To make paſte ſhort without butter. 


12 a quart of fine flower, and 
put it into a pipkin, and bake it 
in an oven when you bake Manchet z 
then take the yolks of two or three 
egs, and a pint of cream, and make 
paſte z pur into it two ounces of ſu- 


make your paſte ſhort without 
butter or ſuet. In like ſort, when you 


_ Sugar-cakes, bake your flower 
rſt. 


26. To make eryſtall gelly. 


Ake a knockle of Veale , and 

two Calves feet (your Calves 
feet being flayed and ſcalded) and 
boile them in faice ſpring water 3 
and when they are boyled , ready 
to eat, you may ſave your fleſh, and 
not. boile it to piecesz for if you 
doe ſo, the pelly will look thick: 
then take a quatt of the cleereſt 
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of the ſame broth, and put it into a 
poſnet, addin thereunto Ginger, 
white Pepper, x whole Cloves, one 
Nutmeg quartered, one graine of 
Muske; put all theſe-whole ſpices in 
a little bag, and boile them in your 
gelly; ſeaſon it with foure ouncts 
of ſugu· candy, and three ſpoonfuls 
of Roſe water; ſo let it run thotow 
your gel ly- bag; and if you mean to 
have it look of an amber colour, bruiſe 
your ſpices, and let them boile in 
your gelly looſe. 


27. To mate Leach ef Almonds. 


Tr —— of Feet A- 
A monds, and beat them in a mor- 


ſweet mille from the cow then put to 
it oneigtain of mus k, two ſpoonfuls 
of Roſe water, two ounces of fine | 
ſugar,the weight of three whole ſhil- 


lings of Iſingluſſe that is very white, 
an 


— Os 
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tar 3 then ſtrain them with a pint f 
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and ſo boile them + then let all run 
thorow a ſtrainer, then you may (lice 
the ſame,and ſo ſerve it. 


28, To matte. Quidinia of Quinces. 


Ake the kernels out of eight 
great Quinces, and boile them 
in a quart of ſpring water till it 
come to a pint; then pu into it a 
quarter of a pint of Role water, and 
one pound of fine ſugar, and ſo let it 
boile till you ſee ir come to be of a 
deep colour; then take a drops and 
drop it on the bottome of a fawcers 
and if it ſtand, take tr off; then let 
it run thorow a gelly-bagge into a 
baſon: then ſet on your baſon upon 
a chafing-diſh of coalesto keepe it 
warme; then take a ſpoon, and fill 
your boxes as full as you pleaſe, and } 
when they be cold, coyer them : and 
if you pleaſe to print it in moulds, 
— muſt have moulds made to the 

igneſſe of your box, and wet your 
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moulds with Roſe water, and ſo let 
C it 


— 
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it run into your mould ; and when 
it is cold. turn it off into your boxes, 
If you wet your moulds with water, 
your gelly will fall qut of them. 


y 


Mul-berries Raſpiſ-beyries,or 
any ſuch tender fruit, 


foure qunces of Sugar, and a quarter 
of. a pint of faire water, and as much 
Role water; and ſo boile it in a poſ- 
net with à little piece of Iſinglaſſe, 
and let it run thorow a fine cloth 
into your boxes, and ſo you may keep 
it all the ycer; 


30. To make paſte of Genus 


of Quincet. 


and cut the m in flices, and 
them 
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29. To Make gelly of Strawberries, | 


Ake your berries, and grind them | 
in an Alablaſter Mortar with | 


a 


Ta Quinces, and pare them, | 


, 
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and when you have beaten it up to 


it three or foure times in an oven af- 


ciently, ſtrain them; then dry the 


them in an oven dry in an earthen | 
pot, without any other juice then 
their own:then take one pound there 
of, ſtrain it, and put it into a one 
mortar with halfe a pound of Sugar ; 


paſte, print it in your moulds,and 


ter you have drawn bread : and when 
it is thorowly dry and hardened 

you maybox it, and it will keep all 
the yeer. 


31. To make Marmelade of Duinces. 
or Damſons. 


— 4 


Hen you have boiled * 
Quincts or Damſons Mo 


pulp in a pan on the fire, and when 
you ſee there is no water in it, but 
that it beginneth to be ſtiſſe, then 
mix two pound of Sugar with three | 
pound of pulp: This Marmelade 


—_— 
# 


m 


— 


* 


will be white Marmelade. And if 


— 
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an high colour : put your Sugar and 
pulp together ſo ſoon as your pulp 
is drawn, and let them both boil to- 
pecher, and ſo it will look of the co- 

our of ordinary Marmelade, like un- 
to a ſtewed Warden; but if you drie 
your pulp firſt, it will look white, and 


take leſſe ſugar: you ſhall know 


when it is thick enough by putting 
a little into a ſaucer, letting it coole 


before you box ĩt. 


0 foreſaid roots, and let 


-, = =_ 


32. 5 * 4 of Lettuce 


Ake Lettuce ſtalkes, and pill a- 
way the out- ſides; then 


| them in faire water; then let them 


Rand all 4 t dry, then take balfe a 
liquor, and a quarter 


betwixt hor and cald, » PU t in your a- 
e 


ht in your ſyrup to make them 


par of the 
a pint, of Roſe water, and ſo boile 
| it to (ſyrup ; and when your ſyrup is 


m ſtand all} 


— e * the next day 3 . 
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ſyrup will be weake again: then boil 
it again, and take out your roots, In 
the File ſort you may keep Orenge | 
pils, or green Walnuts, or any thing 
that bath the bitterneſſe firſt taken 
from it by boiling in water. 


33. To candie Nutmegs, or Ginger with 
an ba;d-rock candy. 


Ake one pound of fine ſugar, 

and eight ſpoonfuls of Roſe 
water, and the weight of fix pence 
of Gumme Arabique that is — 
boile them together to ſuch an 
height, as that dropping ſome there- 
of out of a ſpoone, the lytup do rope 
and run into the ſmallneſſe of an 
haire: then put it into an earthen 
pipkia, wherein place your Nut- 
megs, Ginger, or ſuch like: then 
ſtop it cloſe with a ſawcers and lute 
it well with clay, that no aire may 
enter: then keep it in an hot place 
three weeks, and it will candy hard. 
| C2 You 
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You muſt break your pot with an 
hammer, for otherwiſe you cannot 
get out your candie, You may alſo 
candie Orenges or Limons in like 
| ſort if you pleaſe, 


34. To preſerve Orenges after the 
| Portugall faſhion. 


Ake Orenges, and coar them on 
the fide, and ſay them in water; 
then boil them in fair water till they 
be tender; ſhift them in the boiling | | 
to take away their bitternefle, then | 
take ſugar, and boil it to the height of 
ſyrup, as much as will cover them, 
and ſo put your Orenges into it, and |. 
that will make them take ſugar. If you 
have 24. Orenges, beat eight of them 
till they come to paſte, with a pound 
of fine ſugar ; then fill every one of 
the other Orenges with the ſame, and 
ſo boile them again in your ſyrup : | 
then there will de Marmelade of O- 

es within your Orenges, and it 
will cut like an hard egge. 


35. To! 
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35. To candy Orenge pils. 


Ake your Orenge pils after they 

be preſerved ; then take fine ſu- 
gar and Roſe water, nd boil it to the 
height of Manus Cbriſti; then draw 
thorow your (urgar, then lay them on 
the bottome of a ſieve, and dry them 
in an oven after you have drawne 
bread,and they will be candied. 


36. To preſerve comcumbers 
all the yeer. 


Ou may take a gallon of faire 

water, and a — of verjuice, 
and a pint of bay ſalt, and an hand- 
full of green Fennel or Dill: boil it 
a little, and when it is cold, put it in- 
to a barrell, and then put your Cow - 
cumbers into that pickle, and you 
(hall keep them all the yeer. 


C 4 37. To 
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37. Topreſerte Broom capers 
all the yeer. 


Oile a quart of verjuice, and an 
handfull of bay ſalt, and therein 
you may keep them all the yeer. 


38. To colour ſugar- plate with 
ſeveral colours, 

Yo may mix Roſes with your 

ine ſearced ſugar untill the co- 
lour pleaſe you, and ſo ſhall you have 
a faire murrey colour. Sap-greene 
muſt be tempered in a little Roſe wa- 
ter, having ſome Gum firſt diſſolved 
therein, and ſo lay it on with a pen- 


fill upon your paſte in apt places: 
With Saffron you may make a yel- 


lo colour in the like manner, firſt 


drying and powdering your Saffron 
and after it hath coloured the Roſe 
water ſufficiently, by ftraining it 
thorow fine linnen. The powder of 
Cinamon maketh a Walnut colour, 


and 


_ — 
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and Ginger and Cinamon rogerher a 
lighter colour, 


39. To make Troſſes for the ſea. 


Irſt make paſte of ſugar and Gum 
dragagant mixed together, then 
mixe therewith a reaſonable quanti- 
ty of the powder of Cinamon and 
Ginger 3 and if you pleaſe, a little 
Muke alſo, and make it up into 


roules of ſeyerall faſhions, gilding [| 


them here and there. In the ſame 
manner you may -alſo convey any 
purgative, vomit, or other medicine 
into ſugar paſte. 


40. To maſe paſte of Violets Roſes, Ma- 


rigolds comſli ps, or L'quorice, 


Hred, or rather powder the drie þ: 
leaves of your flower, putting |. 


thereunto ſome fine powder, of 
Ginger and Cinamon, and a. little 
Muske, if you pleaſe, mixe them all 


C 5 con- 
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confuſedly together: then diffolye 
ſome ſugar in Roſe water, and be- 
ing boiled a little, put ſome Saffron 
therein if you work upon Mari- 
golds ; or elſe you may leave out 
your Saffron : boile it on the fire 
unto a ſufficient height, You muſt 
alſo mixe therewith the pap of a 
roaſted apple, being firſt well dryed 
in a diſh over a chafing-diſh of 
coales 3 then powre it upon a tren- 
cher, being firſt ſprinkled over 
with Roſe water, and with a knife 


break ſome Sugar candie ſmall, but 
not to powder , and with Gumme 
Dragagant faſten - it here and 
there, to make it ſeem as if it were 
Roch candied : cut the paſte into 
pieces of what faſhion you liſt, with 
a knife firſt wet in Roſe water. In 
Liquorice pw you leave out 
the pap of the pippin and then 
work your paſte into dry roules, 
| Remember to ſearce the 'Liquorice 
thorow a fine ſearce, Theſe rovles 


are 


| 


work the paſte together. Then 


6— — —— 
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are very good againſt any cough or 
cold. 


41. To make Marmelade of Limons 
or Orenges. 


17 ten Limons or Orenges, and 
boile them with halfe a dozen 
pippins, and ſo draw them thorow a 
ſtrainer : then take ſo much ſugar as 
the pulp doth weigh, and boile it as 
you do Marmelade of Quinces, and 


then box it up. 


Mace, and flower's in half a day, 
with bard or roch candy. 


£2 your Nutmegs in ſteepe in 
common lee made with ordinary 
athes, twemty four hours; take them 
out, and boile them in faire water 
till they be tender, and fo take out 
the lee: then dry them, and make 
a ſyrup of double refined ſugar, and 


a little Roſe water, to the height 
0 


42, How to candie Nutmegs, Ginger, | 


” 


| 


| 


a 


— 
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«a Manus Chrifti : place this ſup 


heat, putting your Nutmegs into 
the ſyrup. Note, that you muſt kum 
the ſugar as it caſteth any skum, 
before you put in your Nutmegs ; 
then having ſugar-candie firſt brui- 
ſed groſſely, and ſearced thorow 
colanders of ſeyerall bignefſe, take 
the ſmalleſt-thereof, and roule your 
Nutmegs up and down therein, ei- 
ther in a diſh or upon clean paper : 
then ſtove your Nutmegs in a 
cupboard with a chafing-diſh of 
coales,' which muſt be made hot of 

„ before you ſet them in: 
and when they are drie enough, dip 
them againe in freſh ſyrup boiled 
to his height, as before, and roule 


| then ſtove them again till they be 
hard, and ſo the third time, if you 
will increaſe their candie. Note, 
that you- muſt ſpend all the ſugar 
which you diffolye at one time with 
candying of one thing or other 


—_—_— I EE Cp — 


| 


in a gentle balneo, or ſome ſmall | 


them in the groſſer ſugar-candie, and | 


| therein | 


„ — * 
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therein preſently. The ſtronger that 
| your lee is, the better 3 and the 
Nutmeg, Ginger, &c. would lie in 
ſteep in the lee ren or twelve dayes, 
and after in the-ſyrup of ſugar in a 
ſtove or cupboard, with a chafing- 
diſh and coales one whole weeke, 
and then you may candie them ſud- 
denly, as before. Flowers and fruits 
are done preſently, without any ſuch 
ſteeping or ſtoving, as before : onely 
they muſt be put into the ſtove af- 
ter they are coated, with your pow- 
dered ſugar-candy. And thoſe flow- 
ers of fruits, as they are ſuddenly 
done, ſo they will not laſt above two 
or three dayes faire: and therefore 
onely to be prepared for ſome ſet 
banquet, 


34. Caſting of ſugar in party moulds 
of wood. A 


Ay your moulds in faire water 
| three or foure houres before 


— 


you |. 
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taking away the ſuperfluous edges, 


— "ang 


| youcaſt, then dry up your inward 
moiſture with-a cloth of linnen, 
then boile Roſe water and refined 
ſugar together, butnot to any great 
ſtiffeneſſe; then poure it into your 
| moulds ; let your moulds ſtand one 
houre, and then gently part or open 


you baye caſt, You may alſo work 
the paſte, ſicut ante numero 12513. into 
theſe moulds, firſt printing or preſ- 
ling gently a little of the paſte into 
the one halfe, and after with a knife, 


and ſo likewiſe of the other halfe : 
then preſſe both ſides of the mould 
together two or three times, and af- 
ter take aw ay the creſt that will ariſe 
in the midſt. And to make the 
ſides to cleave together, you may 
touch them firſt over with G um dra- 

agant diſſol ved, be fore you preſſe the 
Pies of the mould together, Note, 
that you may convey Comfits with- 
in, before you cloſe the ſides. You 
may caſt off any of theſe mixtures or 


the moulds, and take out that which 
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paſtes 
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44. To mould off a Limon,Orenge,Pear, 


| pM awooden platter half full of 


mon, Peare, &c. therein, to the juſt 


paſtes in Alablaſter moulds, moulded 
from the life. 


| 


Nut, cc. and after to caſt it hol- | 
low within of ſugar- 


ſand, then prefle downe-a Li- 


halfe thereof: then temper (ome ; 
burnt Alablaſter with faire water, in 
a ſtone or copper diſh of the big- 
neſſe of a great ſilver boule, and caſt 

this pap into your ſand, and from 
thence clap it upon the Limon, 
Peare, &c. preſſing the pap cloſe un- 
to it. Then after a while take out 
this halfe part with the Limon in 
ir, and pare it even in the inſides, as 
neer as you can, to make it reſemble 

the juſt halfe of your Limon, then 

make two or three little holes in the 
half(viz.in the edges thereof) laying 


it down in the ſand again, 


„„ 


caſt 


n 
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caſt another halfe u mo it, then cut 
off a piece of the top of both your 
partie moulds, and caft thereto ano- 
ther cap, in like manner as you did 
before. Keep theſe three parts bound 
together with tape, till you have cauſe 
to uſe them: and before you caſt, 
lay them alwayes in water, and dry 
up the water again before you poure 
in the ſugar. Colour your Limon 
with a little Saffron ſteeped in Roſe 
water. Uſe your ſugar in this man- 
ner: Boile refined, or rather double 
refined ſugar and Roſe water to his 
full height, viz, till by powring 
ſome out of a ſpoone, it will run at 
the Iaſt as fine as an haire : then ta- 
king off the cap of your mould, poure 
the ſame therein, filling up the mould 
above the hole, — preſently clap 


— 


on the cap, and preſſe it downe up- 
on the ſugar, then (wing it up and 
downe in your hen], turning it 
round, and bringing the neather 
part ſometimes to be the upper part 
in the turning; and è converſo. This 


2 —— 
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Limon, or other roun 


— — 


is the manner of uſing an Orenge, 

Coal, bur 
if it be long, as a Pigs foot will be, 
being mpulded, then roule it, and 
turne it up and downe long wayes 
in the aire, : 


| 45. How to ſeepe the dry pulp of Cher- 


ries, Prunes, Damſons, &c. 
all che yeere, 


Ou may take of thoſe kinde of 
Cherries that are ſharp in taſte, 
( 21ere if the common black and red 
Cherry will not alſo ſerve, having 
in the end of the decoct ion a little 
oyle of Vitriol, or Sulphur, or ſome 
ver juice of ſowre grapes, or juice of |. 
Limons mixed therewith, to give 
a ſufficient tartneſſe:) pull off their 
ſtalkes, and boil them by themſelves, 
without the addition of any liquor, 
in a caldron or pipkin; and when 
they begin once to boile in their 
owne | 


A ot . 


ah 
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owne juice, ſtit them hard at the bot 
tom with a ſpatcle, left they burn to 
the pans bottom. They have boiled 
ſuffieiently when they have caſt off 
all their skins, and that the pulp and 
ſubſtance of the Cherries is grown 
to a thick pap : then take it from che 
fire, and let it col 3 then divide the 
ſtones and skins by paſſing the pulp 
only thorow the bottom of a ſtrainer 


reverſed, as they uſe in Caſſia p/tula ; 


then take this pulp and ſpread it thin 
upon glazed tones or diſhes, and ſo 
let it drie in the Sun, or elſe in an 
oven preſently after you have drawn 
your bread : then looſe it from the 
{tone or dith, and keep it to — 
the appetite, and to cool the ſtomack 
in Fevets, and all other hot diſeaſes, 
Prove the ſame in all manner of fruit. 
If you fear aduſt ion in this work ,you 
may finiſh it in hot balnto. 


46. How 
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46. How to dry all manner of Plum: o- 
Cherries in the Sun. 


Tf it be a (mall fruit, you muſt dry 
them whole, by laying them 2 
broad in the hot Sun, in Rone or 
pewter diſhes, on iron or braſſe pans, 
turning them as you ſhall ſee cauſe. 
But if the Plum be of any large- 
neſſe, lit each Plum on the one fide, 
from the top to the bottome; and 
then lay them abroad in the Sun: but 
if they be of the biggeſt ſort, then 
give every Plum a ſlit on each fide; 
and if the Sun doe not ſhine ſuffici 
ently during the practice, then dry 
them in an oven that is temperate- 
ly warme. 


37. How to kheepe Apples, Peares, 
Quinces, ar dens, cc. all 
the yeere drie. 


Are them , take out the coarg 
and lice them in thin ſlices, 
laying | 


— 
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laying them to dry in the Sunne in 
ſome one or metalline diſhes, or 
upon a high frame covered with 
courſe canvas» now and then turnin 

them; and ſo they will keepe al 

the yeer. 


48. To make greene Ginger 
upon ſyrup. 


Ake * one pound, pare it 
cleane, ſteep it in red wine and 
vinegar equally mixed, let it ſtand 


ſo twelve dayes in a cloſe veſſell, and 
every day once or twice ſtirre it up 


and downe : then take of wine one 
ms and of vinegar a pottle; 

the all together to the conſumpti- 
on of a moity or halfe : then take a 
pottle of cleane clarified honey, or 


more, and put thereunto, and let them 


boil well together: then take halfe 
an ounce of Saffron ſine ly beaten, and 
put it thereto, with ſome ſugat, if 
you pleaſe. 


49. To 
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” 1 Walnuts when they are no 


of vinegar, and a pottle of clarified 
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49. To make ſuchet of green 
. Walnuts, 


bigger then the largeſt haſcll 
nut: pare away the uppermoſt green, 
but not too deep; then ſeethe them in 
a pottle of water till the water be 
ſodden away: then take ſo much 
more of freſh water; and when it is 
ſodden to the half, put thereto a quart 


honey. 


50. To make conſerve of Prumes 
or Damſons. 


Ake ripe Damſons, put them 
into ſcalding water, Jer them 
ſtand a while, then boile them over 
the fire till they break, then ſtraine 


then ſtraine the Damſons t 


out the water thorow a colander, 


and let them ſtand therein to cool: 


| 


the colander, taking away the 


| — 
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fire againe, and put thereto à good 
quantity of red wine, and boile them 
well to a ſtiffeneſſe, ever ſtirring 
them up and down; and when they 
be almoſt ſufficiently boiled, put in a 
| convenient proportion of Sugar : ſtir 
all well rogether, and after put ir in 


your gally-pots. 


11. To make conſerve of Str awe 
berries. 


| ſcethe them in water, and 
| then caſt away the water, and 
ſtrain them : then boil them in white 
wine, and workasbefore in Dam- 
' ſons; or elſe train them, being ripe : 
then boil them in wine and ſugar il 
| they be ſtiffe. 


$2, Conſerve of Prunes or Darſons 
made augtber way. 


| 


them, and put them into a pot, 
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and skins, then ſet the pulp over the | 


" 


| T. opoule of Damloos, prick 
as — 
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| or wine, ind cover your pot: let them 
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putting thereto a pint of Roſe water 


boil well: then incorporate them by 
ſtirring ; and when they be tender, 
let them cool, and ſtrain them with 
the liquor alſo : then take the pulp, 
and ſer it over the fire, and put there 
to a ſufficient quantity of ſugar, and 
boil them to their height or conſi- 
ſtency, and put it up in gally-pots or 
jarre glaſſes. 


53. How tocandy Ginger, Nut- 
megs. or any roots or 
flowers, 


T. of a pound of the 
beſt refined Sugar, or Sugar» 
candie which you can get, pow- 
der it, put thereto two ſpoonfuls 
of Roſe water, dip therein your; 
Nutmegs, Ginger, rogts » &c. be- 
ing firſt ſodden in faire water till 
they be ſoft and tender: the oft 


ner you dip thent in your ſyrrup, 


* 


the thicker the candie will be, 
| — but 


| 
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but it will be the longer in candy- | ö 


ing: your ſyrup muſt be of ſuch ſtiffe · 
neffe, as that a drop thereof being let 
fall upon a pewter diſh, may congeal 


and harden, being cold. You mult | 


make your ſyrup in a chafing-diſh of 
coals, keeping a gentle fire. After your 
(yrup is once at his full height, then 
put them upon papers preſently into 
a ſtove, or in difhes : continue fire 
ſome ten or twelye dayes, till you 
finde the candie hard, and ęliſtering 


like diamonds : you muſt dip the red 


Roſe, the Gilliflower, the Marigold, 


the Borrage-flower,. and all other ; | 


flowers but once. 


54. The art of Comfit-making teaching 
bow to cover all kinds of ſeeds, 
fruits, or ſpices with 
ſugar. 


Fe of all you muſt have a deep 
bottomed baſon of fine clean 


braſſe or latten, with two ears of [ 
iron to bang it with two ſeverall 


cords 


1 
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I | with box coals. 


braſen skillet. | 
ladle to let run the Sugar upon the 


| [lice to ſcrape away the 8 | 
| from the hanging baſon, if — 


cls and inſtruments, work as fol- 


| ſooner. 


Conſerving, candying, Mr. _ 
cords over a baſon or earthen pan 


You muſt alſo have a broad pan 
to put aſhes in, and hot coals upon 
them. 

You muſt haye a clean latten ba» 
ſon to melt your Sugar in, or a faire 


You muſt alſo have a fine braſen | | 


ſeeds. 
You muſt alſo have a braſen } 


quire. 
Having all theſe neceſſary veſ- 


— A. 


loweth : 

Chuſe the whiteſt, fineſt, and 
hardeſt Sugar, and then you need not | 
to clarifie it, bi; beat it onely into 
fine powder, that it may diſſolve the 


Bur firſt make all your ſeeds very 
dean;and dry chem in your banging! 
— l 


———— 
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Take for every two pound of ſu- 
ar, a quarter of a pound of Anniſ- 


eeds, or Coriander-ſceds, and your 

Comfits will be great enough.: and 
if you will make them greater, take 
talfe x pound more of (ugar, or one 
pound more; and then they will be 
faire and large. 


And halfe a pound of Anniſ.ſceds| 


with two pound of ſugar will make 
fine (mall Comfits. 

You may alſo take a quarter and 

x halfe of Anniſ-ſceds , and three 

of iſugarz or halfe a'pound 

of Anniſ-ſeeds, and foure pound 


of ſugar. Do the like in Coriander- 


feeds. 

Melt your ſugar in this manner: 
viz. Put three pound of your 
powder ſugar into the baſon, and 
one pint of cleang running water 
thereunto : ſtirre it well with a 
braſen Alice, untill all be moiſt and 
well wet: then ſet it over the fire, 
without ſmoake or flame, and melt 
it well, that there be no whole 


— 


__ griſty 
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, | pentine with a long ſtreame, and 


and put powder of ſugar to them: 


to your ſugar. . 


griſty ſugar in the bottome, and 
Er it ſeethe mildly untill ic will 
ſtreame from the Jadle like Tur- 


not drop : when it is come to his 
decoction, let it ſeethe no more, 
but keep it upon hot embers, that 
it may run from the ladle upon the 
ſeeds. | 

To make them {pecdily, let your 
water be ſeething hot, or ſeething, 


caſt on your ſugar boiling hot: have 
a good warm fire under the hanging 
baſon. 

Take as much water to your ſugar 
as will diſſolve the ſame. 

Never skim your ſugar if it be 

clean and fine, 

Put no kind of Starch or Amy lum 


Seethe not your ſugar too long : 
for that will make it black, yellow, 
or tawny. . | 

Move the ſeeds in the hanging 
baſon as faſt as you can or may; | 
2 when 
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At the firſt coate put on but one 


Sugar the better, and dry them well 
aſter every coat · | 
Doe this at every coate, not-onel 
in moving che baſon, but alſo wit 
the ſtirring of the Comfits with the 


doing: you ſhall- make good (ſpeed 
in the making: for, in every three 
houres you may make three pound of 
Com fits. | 
And as the Comfits doe increaſe 
in greatneſſe, ſo you may take more 
Sugar in your ladle to caſt on. Bat 
for plaine Comfits, let your Sugar 
be of a light decoction laſt, and of 
a higher decoction firſt, and not too 


For criſpe and ragged Comſiti, 
make your Sugar of an high. deco- 


4 
* 


when the Sugar is in caſting.” 


halfe ſpoonfull with the ladle, and 
alſo move the baſon , move, ſtir 
and rub the ſeeds with thy left hand 
a pretty while, for they will take 


leſt hand; and drying the ſame ; thus 


ion, even as high as ic may tun 
= : gi from 


— 
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be. Alſo the Comfits will not take 
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ander ſeeds, and three pound of Su- 
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from the ladle, and ler it fall a foot 
high or more from the ladle, and 
the hoi tter you caſt on your Sugar, 
the more ragged will your Comfits 


ſo much of the Sugar as they will 
upon a light decoction, and they will 
keep. their raggedneſſe long. This 
high decoct ion muſt ſerve for eight 
or ten coats in the end of the work, 
and put on at every time but one 
ſpoonſull, and have a light hand 


| | with your baſon, caſting on but little 
Sugar. * 


A quarter of a pound of Cori- | 


gar, will make great, huge, and big 
Comſits. Ag | X | 

See that you keep your. Sugar 
alwayes in good temper in the ba- 
{on , that ir burne not into lumps 


or gobbets: and if your Sugar 
be — any time too high bel, 
put in a ſpoonfull or two of was 
ter, and keep it warily wich the 
ladle , and let your fire alwayes 

D 3 be 


— 


| 
| 


by the ſpace of an houre- or two, 


| Anniſ-ſceds, and two pound of 


Ja like quantity take of Carroway- 
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be without ſmoake or flame, 

Some commend a ladle that hath 
a hole in it, to let the ſugar run 
thorow of an height : but you may 
make your Comfits in their perfect 
forme and ſhape onely with a plaine 
ladle. 

When your Comfits be made, ſet 
your diſhes with your Comfits upon | 
papers in them before the heat of 
the fire, or in the hot Sun, or in 
an oven after the bread is drawne, 


| 1 


and this will make them to be yery 
white, 
Take a quarter of a pound of 


ſugar , and this proportion will 
make them very great : and even 


_ Fennell-ſeed, and Coriander- 
ted. 

Take of the fineſt Cinamon , 
and cut it .into — ſmall Ricks, 
being drie, and beware you wet it 
not: for "that deadeth the Cina- 


mon: 


— 
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mon: and then work as in other 
Comfits. Doe this with Orenge 
rindes like w iſe. | 

Work upon Ginger, Cloves, and 
Almonds as 2 ſeeds: , 

The ſmaller that Anniſ-ſeed Com- 
firs be, che faircr, the harder, and ſo in 
all other. | 

Take the powder of Cinamon, 
two drammes ; of fine Muske diſ- 
ſolved in a little water, one ſcru- 
ple : mingle all theſe together in 
the hanging baſon , and caſt them 
- Sugar of à good decoction. 

ben, with thy left hand, move 
it to and fro, and drie it well: doe 
this often, ,uatill they be as great 
as Poppy-ſeeds, and give in the 
end three or ſoure coats of a light 
decoftion, that they may be round 


and plaine : and with an high 


decotion you may make them 
criſpe. 

You. muſt have a courſe ſearce 
made for the purpoſe with haire , 
or with parchment full of holes, to 
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part and divide the Comfits into ſe- 
| verall ſorts. 

To make paſte for Comfits, Take 
fine grated bread foure ounces, fine| 
ele& Cinamon powdered halfe an 
| ounce, of fine Ginger powder one 
dram, Saffron powder a little, white 
Sugar two ounces, and a few ſpoon- 
fuls of Borrage-water z ſeethe the 
water and the Sugar together, and 
I put to the Saffron; then firſt mingle 
che crummes of bread and the Spi- 
ces well together , drie them, put 
the liquor ſcalding hot upon the 
Ruffe, and being hot, labour it with 
thy hand, and make bals or other 
forms thereof, dry them, and cover 
them as Comfits. 

Coriander ſeeds two ounces, Sugar 
one pound and a halfe, maketh very 
fair Comfits. 

Anniſ-ſceds three ounces, Sugar 

halfe a pound; of Anniſ-ſceds two 

ounces, and Sugar fix ounces , will 

make fair Comfits, 

Every dramme of fine Cine 
w 


— 


Fm 
= « 


* 


will take at the leaſt a pound of Su- 
gar for biskets, and likewiſe of Sugar 
or Ginger powder» 
. Halfe an ounce of groſſe Cina- 

mon will make almoſt three drams | 
of fine powder ſearced, aſter it is well 
beaten. 

Sugar powder one ounce will take 
| at the leaſt a pound of Sugar to make 
your biskets fair. 

Carrowaies will be faire at twelve 
coats. 

Put into the Sugar a little Amy- 
| | lum diſſolved for five or frx of 

T [laſt coates, and that will make 
them excceding er iſpe: and if on 
put too much Amylum or Starch to 
the Comfits which you would have 
criſpe, it will make them flat and 
ſmooth. 

In any other confe&ion of paſted 
Sugar mixed with Gum dragagant, 
| put no kind of Amylum ; beware 
of it, for it will make the work 
| | clammy. | 
| To make red Comfits,ſeethethree | 
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| and that the whiteneſſe of the colour 
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ot four ounces of brazell with a little 
water : take of this red water foure 
ſpoonfuls , of ſugar one ounce, and 
boil ir to bis decoction: then give ſix 
coats,and it will be of a good colour; 
or elſe you may turn ſo much water 
With one dram of Turneſole, doing 
as before. 

To make green Comfits,ſeethe ſu- 
gar with the juice of beets. 

To make them yellow, ſeethe Saf- 
fron with ſugar. | 

In making of Comfits, alwayes 
when the water doth ſee the, then put | 
in your ſugar 1 it ſeethe 
a little, untill it be clean diſſolved, 
and boiled to bis perfect decoction, 


be clean gone: and if you let it ſettle, 
you ſhall ſee the ſugar ſomewhat 
cleere. 

For biskets, take two ſpoonfuls of 
liquor 3 of ſugar ſearced in a courſe 
ſearce, one dram ; and of ſugar pow- 
der to be molt and caſt, one ounce, 
This done, will make the biskets 


ſom & f 
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ſomewhat fair, and ſomewhat greater 
then Poppy- ſeeds. 


drams ; ſugar to caſt, four ounces, 
with liquor ſufficient» lay gold or 
flyer on your Comfus. | 

Every dram of ſugar-powder will 
take an ounce. of ſugar to be caſt: 
eight drams make an gupce. To thus 
much powder for biskets, take halfe 
a pound oh ſugar to caſt thereon. 

Coriander-ſceds, a quarter of a 
pound, ſugar three pound; Corian- 
der-ſceds halfe a pound, ſugar three 
drams, will make fair Comfits. 

For biskets, Anniſ-ſeeds halfe 3 
pound, Fennel-ſceds a quarter of a 
3 and ſugar two pound ſuffi- 
ceth. 

In ſix or eight of the loſt coats put 


to make them criſp. 


ounces of water. 


in two ſpoonfuls of ſugar very hot, 
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| 


1. | Alter: Take ſugar-powder, foure | 


F 


To one pound of ſugar take nine 


[ 


7: 


55. To; 
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55. To make a cullis as white a ſnow, 
and in the nature of ge li 


Ake a Cork, ſcald, waſh, and 
draw him elean, ſeethe it in white 
wine, or Rheniſh wine ſcum ic clean, 
clarifie the broth after it is trained : 
then take a pint of thick and ſweet 
cteam, ſtrain that ro your clarified 
broth, and your broth will become 
| 2 fair and white: then take 
dered Ginger, fine white Sugar, 
and Roſe· water, ſeething your cullis 
when you ſeaſon ir, to make it take 
the colour the better. 


56. To make Wafers, 


Je a pint of flower, put intoit 
a little cream with two yolks of 

s and a little Roſe water, with a 
little ſearced Cinamon and Sugar, 
work them all together,and bake the 
paſte upon hot irons. 


| 3 $7. To 
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thick: ſpread it upon a faire cloth, 


nm 


57. To make Almond butter, 


Lanch your Almonds, and bear 
them as fine as you can with fair 
water, two or three hours, then ſtrain 
them thorow a linnen cloth, boile 
them with Roſe water, whole 


and Anniſ-ſeeds, till the ſubſtance be 


draining the whey from it, after let 
it hang in the ſame cloth ſome few 
hours, hen ſtrain it, and ſeaſon it with | 
Roſe watet and Sugar. 


58. A white gelly of 
Almonds. 


Ake Roſe water, Gum dragagant 
diſſolved, or Iſinglaſſe diflolyed, 
and ſome Cinamon grofſely beaten, 
ſecthe them altogether z then take a 
pound of Almonds, blanch and beat 
them fine with a little fair water, 


drie them in a fair cloth: and put 
your | 


— 
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your water aforeſaid into the KI 
monds, ſeethe them together, and 
ſtir them continually, then take them 


from the fire, when all is boiled to a 
ſufficient height. ; 


59. To make Leach. 


82 a pint of cream, and in the 
eething put in ſome diſſolved I- 
ſinglaſſe, ſtirring it till it be very 
thick : then take a handſull of blan- 
ched Almonds, beat them and put 
them in a diſh with your cream, = 


ſoning them with ſugar, and after 
llice it, and diſh it. 


60, Sweet Cakes without either 
| ſpice or ſugar... 


QF or waſh your Parſneps 
x Jclean, ſlice them thin, dry them 
upon canvas or network frames, beat 
them to powder, mixing one third 
thereof with two thirds of fine wheat 


flower : ö 


» 


11. 
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flower : make up your paſte into 
coats, and you ſhall finde them very 
ſweet and delicate. 


G1. Roſes aud Gilli flowers 
kept long. 


Over a Roſe that is freſh and in 

the bud, and gathered in a faire 
day, after they dew is aſcended,with 
the whites of egs well beaten, and 
preſently ſtrew thereon the fine pow- 
der of ſearced ſugar, and put them up 
in luted pots, ſetting the pots in a 
| cool place, in ſand or gravell: with 
a fillep at any time you may ſhake off 
this ineloſure. 


62. Grapes growing all the 
yeere. 


Ut a Vine ſtalke thorow a 
basket of earth in December, 
which is likely to beare Grapes 
rc. 


MES * 
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i — 
that yeere, and when the grapes are 
ripe, cut off the ſtalk under the ba- 
sket (for by this time it hath taken 
root) keep the basket in a warme 

lace, -and the grapes will continue 
— faire a long time upon the 
ine. 


63. How to dry Roſe leaves, or any 
ot her ſingle flowers, wit bout 
wrinkling. 


PN 


0 


| 


-F you would performe the ſame 

well in Roſe leaves, you muſt in 
Roſe time make choice of ſuch Roſes 
as are neither in the bud, nor full 
blowne ( for theſe have the ſmoo- 
theſt leaves of all other) which you 
muſt eſpecially cull and chuſe from 
the reſt ; then take right Callis ſand, 
waſli it in ſome change of waters, and 
drie it thorowly- well, either in an 
oven, or in the Sanz and having ſhal- 
low, ſquare, or long boxes of foure, 
five,or fix inches deep, make firſt an 
even lay of ſand in the bottom, upon | 


which 


—— 


* 

« ? 
. 
* 


| 


| ther) till you have covered all the 


| dayes they will be thorow drie) 


bout with paper neer a chimney or 


| and other flowers to lay about your 


| 


which lay your Roſe leayes one by 
one, (fo as one of them touch ano- 


ſand, then ſtrow ſand upon thoſe 
leaves till you have thinly covered 
them all 5 and then make another 
lay of leaves as before, and ſo lay 


upon lay, &c. Set this boxe in ſome | 


warme place in a hot ſunny day, 
(and commonly in two hot ſunny 


then take them -out carefully with 


| your hand without breaking. Keep 
33 | 


theſe leaves in jarre glaſſes 


ſtove, for fear of relenting. I finde. 
the red Roſe leafe beſt to be 

in this manner : alſo take away the 
ſtalkes of panſies, ſiock-gillifiow- 
ers, or other fingle flowers, prick 
them one by one in ſand, pteſſin 
downe their leaves ſmooth wit 
more ſand laid evenly uson them. 
And thus you may have Roſe leaves, 


C onſerving, cantdjing, Ce. 
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baſons, windowes, &c. all the win- | 
ter 
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ter lon 


| 


his Herball, with the fimple which it 


— 


hee may dry the leafe of any herb in 
this manner, and lay it, being dry, in 


repreſenteth, whereby he may eaſily 
learn to know the names of all ſim- 
ples which he deſix eth. 


64. Cluſiers of Grapes kept 
tall Eaſier 0 


Luſters of Grapes hanging upon 
Cline within Ee — e, will 
laſt till Eaſter. If they ſhrink, you 
may plump them up with a liule 
warme water before you eat them. 
Some uſe to dip the ends of the ſtalks 
fiſt in pitch: ſome cut a branch off 
the Vine with every cluſter, placing 
an Apple at each end of the branch, 
now and then —_—_—_— Apples 
as they rot; and after hanging them 
within a preſſe or cupboard, which 
would ſtand in ſuch a xoome (as I | 


ſuppoſe) 


— 


Alſo this ſecrer is very re- | 
quiſite for a good Simplifier, becauſe. Fi 


*] 


* 
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4 ſuppoſe) where the grapes might not 


| Guo be full ripe,keep them with- 
out 
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freeze : for otherwiſe you muſt he 
forced now and then to make a gen- 
tle fire in the room,or elſe the Grapes 
will cot and periſh. 


65. How to keep Walnuts along time 
plump and freſh. 


Ake a lay of the dry ſtampings 
of crabs when the verjuice is 
prefled from them , cover that lay 
with Walnuts, and upon thera make | 
another lay of ſtampings, and ſo one 
lay upon another, till your veſſell be 
full wherein you meanto keep them. 
The Nuts thus kept will pill as if 
they were new gathered from the 
tree. 


66. An excellent conceit upon the 
kernels of dry walnuts. 


Ather not your Walnuts before 


— — 
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out any art untill New-yeers tide, 


then break the ſhels carefully, fo as 


you deface not the kernels: (and. 


therefore you muſt make choiſe of 
ſuch Nuts as have thin ſhels) whot- 
ſocyer you find to come away eaſily, 


remove it: ſteep theſe kernels in con- 


duit water forty eight houres, then 
will they ſwell, and grow very plump 
and faire, and you may pill them ea- 


fily, and preſent them to any friend 


ou have for a New-yeeres gift ; 


ut being pilled, they muſt be eaten 


within two or three houres, or elſe 
they loſe their whitenefſe and beau- 
ty; but unpilled, they will laſt two 
or three dayes faire and freſh. This 
of a kind Gentle- woman, whoſe skil 
I doe highly commend, and whole 
caſe I doe greatly pitie ; ſuch are the 
hard fortunes of the beſt wits and 
natures in our dayes. 


67, How 
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67. How to keep Quinces in a moſt 
excellent manmer. 


Ake choiſe of ſuch as are ſound, 
and gathered in a air ag and 
lunny day, place them in a veſſell of 
wood containing a-firkin or there- 


| about , then cover them with y 


ale, and ſo let them reſt : and if the 
liquor carry any bad ſcum, after a 
day or two take it off : every ten or 
twelve dayes let out your penny ale 
at a hole in the bottome of your veſ- 
ſell, ſtop the hole, and fill ic up again 
with freſh penny ale : you may have 
as much for two pence at a time as 
will ſerye for this 1 Theſe 
at Whitſontide, 
did taſte more daintily then any of 
thoſe which are kept in our uluall 
decoctions or pickles, | 
Alſo if you take white wine lees 
that are neat (but then I feare you 


averns do hardly afford any) 


muſt get them of the merchants, ſor 
your FT 


you 


* 
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you may keep your Quinces in them 
very faire and freſh all the yeer, and 
therein alſo you may keep your Bar- 
berries both full and fair coloured, 


68, Kyeping of Pomegy anat x. 


Mie choice of ſuch Pomegra- 
nats as are ſound, and not 


thinly with wax, hang them upon 
nails, where they may touch nothing, 
in ſome cupboard or cloſet in your 
bed-chamber, where you keep a con- 
tinuall fire; and every three or foure 
dayes turn the under ſides uppermoſt: 
and therefore you muſt ſo hang them 
in pack-thred, that they may have a 
bow-knot at each end. This way 
Pomegranats have been freſh till 
Whitſonride. 


69+ Preſerving of Artichoke s. 


prickt, as they term it; lap them over 


22 


Ut off the ſtalks of your Arti- 
chokes within two inches of the 


Apple: | 


— 
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Apple : and of all the reſt of the 


Conſerving candying Oe. | 
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ſtalkes make a ſtrong decoction, ſli- 
cing them into thin and ſmall ſlices, 
and keepe them in this decoRion: 
when you ſpend them, you muſt lay 
them firſt in warm water, and then 
in cold, to take away the bitterneſſe 
of them. This of M. Parſons, that ho- 
neſt and painefull practiſer in this 
profeſſion. 

In a mild and warm winter, about 
a moneth or three weekes before 


- | Chriſtmas, I cauſed great ſtore of 


Artichokes to be gathered with their 
ſtalkes in their full length as th 
grew : and making firſt a good thic 
ay of Artichoke leaves in the bot- 
tome of a large and great veſſell, I 
placed my Artichokes one upon an- 
other ,/\as- cloſe 36 I could couch 
them, covering them over a pretty 
thicknefſe with Artichoke leaves: 
thoſe Artichokes were ſerved in at 
my Table all the Lent after, the 
Apples being red and ſound, onely 
the top of the leaves a little 
vaded 


I 
— 


vaded, which I did cut away. 
70. Fruit preſerved in pitch. 


D Wayberries, that doe ſomewhat 
ceſemble black Cherries, called 


in Latine by the name of Solanum 
lethale, dipped in molten 
pitch, being cold, and before 
it congeale and harden againe, and 
ſo hung up by their ſtalks, will laſt 


POET. Prove what other 
| — 2 be preſerved in this 


71. To make Clove or Cina- 
mon S ugar. 


| . — pieces of Sogar i in cloſe boxes 

ſt ſtickes of of Cinamon', 
. —— Sc. and in ſhort time it will 
purchaſe both the taſte-and ſent of 
the ſpice. Probat, in Clores. 
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222 Probat. per M. Parſons 7 


N 72. Haſell j 
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72. Haſell Nuts kept long. 


A aſſured me, that Nuts may 
be kept a long tiffic with full kernels 
by burying them in earthen pots well 
ſtopt a foot or two in the ground: 
they keep beſt in gravelly or ſandy 
places. But theſe Nuts, I am ſure, 
will yeeld no oyle, as other Nuts 
will that wex dry in the ſhels with 


long keeping- 
73. Cbeſnuts kept all the yer. 
i — the bread is drawn, diſperſe 
your Nuts thinly over the bot- 
Nuts will laſt all the yeer : If at a- 


put them into 
before. 


E 


| 


ny time you perceive them to relent, 
your Oven again, as 


Man of great yeers and experi- 


| 


| 


| 


tom of the Oven, and by this means, 
the moiſture being dryed up, the 
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A. 


1. How to make tue ſpirit 
of wine. 


— 


. 


Ake the fineſt paper 
yeu can yer, or elle. 


$ the 


— 
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of a gallon of wine, which aſcendeth 


;& ſome virgin parch- 
ment; ſtraine it very 
== right and ſtiffe over 

glaſſe body,wherein you put your | 
Sack, Malie, or Muskadine ; oyle 
the papet or virgin parchment with 
4 peneill moiſtened in the oyle of 
Ben, and diſtill it in- balneo with a 
title fire, and by this meanes you 
Jai purchaſe onely the true ſpirit 
of wine, You ſhall not haye | pain 
two or three ounces at the moſt out 
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dew 


in the forme of a cloud, without any 
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dew or veines in the helme : lute 
all the joints wellin this diſtillation- 
This ſpirit will vaniſh in the aire, if 
the glafle ſtand open. 


2. How to make the ordmary . pirit of | 
wine that us ſola for five [billings, 
anda noble a pint. | 


Ut Sack, Malmſie, or Muzka- 
dine into a glaſſe body, leavi 4 
one third or more of your 
etnpt ies ſer it in balneo,or in a pan of. 
aſhes, keeping a ſoft and gentle fire : — 
draw no longer then tilball or moſt 


may prove now and then by ſerting 
ſpoonfull thereof on fire uche 
— as it * „ from the noſe pay 
pe of the helm :. and if your ſpirit 
ves dran hath any Faure there 
in. then rectiſie or re- bat ſpirit 
again in a leſſer body, or in a hlt 
receiver in ſtead of another body; lo- 
ting a mall head on che top of the 


Ez ſteele 


43 
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Di with a gentle heat, either 
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ſteel thereof, and ſo you ſhalt have a 
very ſtrong ſpirit : or elle, for more 
expedition, diſtill five or fix gallons 
of wine by Limbeck; and that ſpirit 
which aſcendeth afterward, re-diſtill 
in glaſſe, as before. 


3. Spirits of Spices. 


in balneo, or aſhes, the ſtrong 
and ſweet water,wherewith you have 
drawn oyle of Cloves, Mace, Nut- 
megs, Juniper, Roſemary, &c. after 
it hath ſtood one moneth cloſe ſtopt, 
and ſo you ſhall purchaſe a moſt de- 
licate ſpirit of each of the ſaid aroma- 
ticall bodies. 


4. Spirit of wine taſting of what 
Vegetables you pleaſe, 


Mac Fennell ſeeds, Marjo- 


=" 


Acerate Roſemary, Sage, 
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Jam, Limon, or Orange pils, &c. 
Fl in 
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in ſpirit of wine a day or two, and 
then diſtill it over again, unleſſe you 
had rathet have it in his proper co- 
lour ; for ſo you ſhall have it upon 
the firſt infulion,withour any farther 
diſtillation: and ſome young Alchy- 
miſts do hold theſe for the true ſpirits 
of Vegetables. 


5. How to make the water, which is 
uſually called Balm-watey. 


8 75 every gallon of claret wine 
put one pound of green balm. 
Keep that which cometh firſt, and is 
cleereſtyby ir ſelf: and the ſecond and 
whiter ſort, which is weakeſt, and 
cometh laſt by ir ſelf: diſtil in a pew- 
ter Limbeck lured with paſte to a 
brafle pot. Draw this in May or June, 
when the herb is in his prime. 


6. Roſa Solis. 


Ake of the herb Roſa Solis, 
gathered in July , one gallony 


9 


| 
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pick out all the black moats from 
the leaves; Dates, balfe a pound; 
Cinamon, Ginger, Cloves, of each 
one ounce; gra ines, halfe an ounce ; 
fine ſugar, a pound and a hal fe; red 


{ Role leaves green or dryed , foure 
{ handfuls : ſteep all theſe in a gal- 


lon of good Aqua compoſita, in a 
glaſſe cloſe topped with waxe du- 
ring twenty dayes : ſhake it well 
| together once every two dayes. 
{Your ſugar muſt bee powdered , 


| uu ſpices bruiſed onely, or groſſe- 


beaten, your Dates cut in long 
ſlices, the ſtones taken away, If 
you adde two or three grains of Am- 


your glaſſe among the reſt of the 
ingredients, it will have a pleaſant 
ſmell. Some adde the Gum-am- 
ber, with Corall and Peale finely 
powdered,and fine leafe gold, Some 
uſe to boyle Ferdinando- buck in 
Roſe water, till they have purcha- 
ſed a faire deepe crimſon colour: 
ns when the ſame is cold, *. 

our 


ber-greece, and as much Muske in 


— 


— 


lo 
th 
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the ſpices groſſcly, bind them up in a 
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Jour their Roſa Solis and Aqua Rubea 
therewith, 


7. Aqua Rubca, 


12 of Musk fox grains; of G 
damon and Ginger, of each one 
ounce 3 white Sugar-candie , one 
pound : powder the ſugar,and bruiſe 


clean linnen cloth, and put them to 
infuſe in a gallon of 4qua compoſita, 
in a glaſſe cloſe ftope twentie foure 
houres, ſhaking tbem together divers 
times : then put thereto of Turne- 
ſole one dram ; ſuffer it to Rand one 
houre, and then ſhake all together: 
then if the colour like you after it is 
ſerled, powre the clearcſt forth into 
another glaſſe: but if you will have 
it deeper coloured, ſuffer it to work 
longer upon the Turneſole. 


E 4 . D. Se- 
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| ſes, Thyme, Pellitory, Roſemary, wild 


{bruiſe the herbs, letting them mace- 
rate twelve hours, ſtirring it now and 
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8. Doſtor Steven's Aqua 
comp fit a. 


Ake a gallon of Gaſcoin wine, 
of Ginger, Galingale, Cinamon, 
Nutmegs, and Grains, Anniſ- ſeeds, 
Fennel - ſeeds, and Carroway-ſceds,of 
each a dram z of Sage, Mints, red Ro- 


Thyme, Camomil, Lavender, of each 
8 handfull; bray the ſpices ſmall, and 


then: then diſtill by a Lymbeck of 
pewter, keeping the firſt cleer water 
that cometh by it ſelſe, and ſo like- 
wiſe the ſecond. You ſhall draw much 
about a pint of the better ſort from 
every gallon of wine, 


9. uſque- bath, or Iriſh 
Aqua vitæ. 


O every gallon of good Aqua 
coampoſita, put two ounces of 


oo A. 2 


= £23 


choſen | 
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choſen Liquorice bruiſed, and cut in- |. 


to ſmall pieces, but firſt cleanſed from 
all his filth, & two ounces of Anniſ- 
ſeeds that ate clean and bruiſed: let 
them macerate fiye or fix dayes in a 
wooden veſſell, ſtopping the ſame 


cloſe, and then draw off as much 4s | 


will run cleer, diſſolving in tharcleer 
Aqua vite five or {1x ſpoonfuls of the 
beſt Malaſſoes you can get, (Spaniſh 
Cute, if you can get ir, is thought 
better then Malaſſoes) then put this 
into another veſſell; and after three 
or foure dayes (the more the better) 
when the liquor hath fined it ſelfe, 
you may uſe the ſame :- ſome adde 
Dates and Railinsof the Sun to this 
receipt. Thoſe grounds which re- 


main you may re-diftill, and make | 


more Aqua compeſita of them, and of 
that Aqua compoſita you may make 
more Uſque bath. 


10, Cina- 


E 5 
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10. Cinamon water. 


Aving a copyer body or braſſe 
| pot that will hold twelve gal- 
Jlons, you may well make two or 
three gallons of Cinamon water at 
once. Put into your bodie over 
night fx gallons of conduit water, 
and two gallons of ſpirit of wine ; 
or, to ſave charge, two gallons of ſpi- 
rit drawn from wine lees, ale, or low | { 
wine, fix pound of the beſt & largeſt | 
Cinamon you can get, or elſe eight | 
pound of the ſecond ſort well brui- 
led , but not beaten into powder : 
lute your Limbeck, and begin with 
a good fire of wood and coales, till 
the veſſell begin to diſtill, then mo- 
derate your fire, ſo as your pipe may 
drop apace, and run trickling imo| | 
the receiver, but blow not at any] \ 
time, It helpeth much herein to keep 
the water in the bucket not too _ 
| y 


— 
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by often change thereof: ir muſt ne- 
ver be ſo hot, but that you may well 
endure your finger there in. Then 
 -| divide into quart glaſſes the ſpirit 
which firſt aſcendeth, and wherein 


e you find either no taſte, or very ſmall | 
' taſte of the Cinamon; then may you 
Ir boldly; after the ſpirit once begin- 
It neth to come ſtrong of the Cina- 
r mon, draw untill you have gotten | 


at the leaſt a gallon in the Recei- 
; ver, and then divide ofren by halfe 
ö pints, and quarters of pints, leſt 
'| \ | you draw too long : which you 
t 


— 


ſhall know by the faint raſte and | 
milkie colour , which diſtilleth 
to the end : this you muſt now | 
and then taſte in a ſpoone, Now 
| when you have drawne ſo moch 
| as you finde good, you may adde 
| thereunto ſo much of your ſpirit 
that came before your Cinamon | 

water, as the ſame will well beate, ; 
\ which you mult finde by your taſte, | 
But if your ſpirit and your Cina- 
| mon be both good, you may of the 


__ 
- 


= 
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aforeſaid proportion will make up 
two gallons, or two gallons and a 
| quart of good Cinamon water. Here | 
note, that it is not amiſſe to obſerve 
which glaſſe was firſt filled with the 
ſpirit that aſcended, and ſo of the ſe- 
| cond,third and fourth:and when you 
mix, begin with the laſt glaſſe fiſt, 
and ſo with the next , becauſe thoſe 
| have more taſte of the Cinamon then 
that which came firſt 3 and therefore 
more fit ro be mixed with your Ci- 
namon water. And if you mean to 
makebut eight or nine pints at once, 
then begin Cor with the halfe of this 
proportion. Alſo that ſpirit which 
remaineth unmixcd, doth ſerve to | 
make Cinamon water the ſecond 
time. This way I have often proved | 
and found moſt excellent. Take heed 
that your Limbeck be clean,and haye 
no manner of ſent in it, but of Wine | 


or Cinamon; and ſolikewiſe of the 
. tunnels, and pots which you | 


| U uſe about this work. 


| 11. How | 
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11. How to diſtill Iſop, Thyme, Laven- 
der, Roſemayy, ec. after a new 
and excellent manner, 


He a large pot containin 

twelve or fourteen gallons wit 

a Limbeck to it, or elſe a copper bo- 
die, with a ſerpentine of twenty, or 
twenty fcur gallons, and a copper 
head, being ſuch a veſſel as is com- 
monly uſed in the drawing of Aqua 


IMI . 10904 


| vite , fill two parts thereof with 
ea water, and one other third 


part with ſuch herbs as you would 
diſti]l 3 the herbs being either 
| moiſt or drie, skilleth not great- 
ly whether ; ler the herbs mace- 
\rate all night, and in the mornin 
begin your fire; then diſtill as be- 
fore in Cinamon water, being 
careſull to give change of waters 
to your colour alwayes as it nee- 
deth : draw no longer then you 
rag a ſtrong and ſenſible taſte * 

the 


- 
— 
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the h:rb which you diſtill, alwaycs 


| 8 ſtronger from the wea- 


ker,and by this means you ſhall pur- 
chaſe a water far excelling any that 
is drawn by a common pewter Still : 


you may alſo gather the oyle of each 


herb,which you ſhall find fleeting on 


che top or ſummity of your water. 


This courſe agreeth beſt with fuch 
herbs as are not in taſte, and will 
yeeld their oyl by diſtillation. 


12, Howto male the ſalt 
of berbs. 


Urn whole bundles of dryed 

Roſemary, Sage, Iſop, &c. in 
a cleane Oven, and when you have 
gathered good ſtore of the aſhes 
of the herbe, infuſe warme water 
upon them, making a ſtrong and 
ſharp lee of thoſe aſhes , then eva- 
porate that lee , and the refidence 
or ſetling which you finde in the 
bottom thereof is the ſalt which you 


| ſeek for, Some uſe to filter this lee 


divers 


— 


— 
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divers times before evaporation,that 
their ſalt may be the cleerer and more 
tranſparent. This falr, according to 
the nature of the herb, hath great ef- 


fe& in phyſick. 


13. Spirit of Honey. 


P% one part of honey to five parts 
of water; when the water boi erhy 
diſſolve your honey therein, ſcum it, 
and having ſodden an houre or two, 
put it into a wooden veſſel], and 
when it is but bloud warm, ſer it on 
work with yeaſt after the uſuall man- 
ner of beer and ale; tun it, and when 
it hath lien ſome time, it will yeeld 
his ſpirit by diſtillation, as wine, 
beer, and ale will de. 


14+ To diſtill Roſe water at Michael- 
mas, and to have as good yeeld as at 
any other time of the yeer. 


N the pulling of your Roſes, firſt | 
divide all the blaſted leaves 3 hoy | 


— 
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take the other freſh leaves, and 
lay them abroad upon your table 
or windowes, with ſome cleane lin- 
nen under them, let them lie three 
or foure houres, or if they be 


dewey, untill the dew be fully va- 


niſhed : put theſe Role leaves in 
great ſtone pots, having narrow 
mouthes, and well leaded within, 
( ſuch as the Gold-finers call their 
hookers, and ſerye to receive their 
Aqua fortis , be the beſt of all o- 
thets that I know ;) and when they 
are well filled, ſtop their mouthes 
with good corkes, either cover- 
ed all oyer with waxe or molten 
brimſtone , and then ſet your pot 
in ſome coole place, and they, will 
keep a long time good, and you 
may diſtill chem at your beſt lea- 
ſure. This way you may diſtill 
Roſe water good cheape. If you 
buy ſtore of Roſes, when you finde a 
glut of them in the Market, where- 
by they are (old for ſeven pence or 
eight pence the buſhel], you then 


engroſſ N 


—_— 
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| engroſſe the flower. And ſome hold 

| opinion, that if in the midſt of theſe 

leaves you par ſome broken leren, 
| 


fl - 1994 


and after hill up the pot with Roſe- 
leaves to the top, thar fo in your di- 
ſtillation of them you ſhall bave a 
perfe&t Role vinegar , without the 
addition of any common vinegar. 1 
bave known Roſe leaves kept well 
in Rondlets that have been firſt well 
ſeaſoned with ſome hot liquor and 
Roſe leaves boiled together, and the 
ſame pitched over on the outſide, fo 
as no aire might penetrate or pierce 
the veſſel], 


15, A ſpeedy diſtillation of 
Roſe water. 


ny amp the leaves, and firſt di- 


ill the juice, being expreſſed, 
and after diſtill the leaves, and ſo 
you ſhall diſpatch more with one 
Still, then others doe with three or 
foure 
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foure Stils. And this water is every 
way as medicinable as the other, ſer- 
ving in all ſyrups, decoctions, &c.ſuf. 
ficiently 3 but not altogether ſo plea- 
fing in ſmell, 


16, How to diſtill wine-vinegar, or 
good Aligar, hat may be both 
cleere and (harp. 


know it is an uſuall manner a- 
mong the novices of our time, to 
put a quart or two of good vinegar 
into an ordinary leaden Still , and 
ſo to diſtill it as they doe all other 
waters: but this way I utterly diſ- 
like, both for that here is no ſepara- 
tion made at all, and alſo becauſe I 
feare, that the vinegar doth carry an 
ill touch with it, either from the 1: a- 
den bottome, or pewter head, or both. 
And therefore 1 could wiſh rather, 
that the ſame were diſtilled in a 
large body of glafſe, with a head or 
receiver, the ſame being placed in 
ſand and aſhes. Note, that the beſt 


— 


pare | 


n 
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| part of the yinegar is the middle part 


that ariſeth ; for the firſt is faint and 


| phlegmatick, and the laſt will raſte 
of aduſt ion, becauſe it groweth he- 


vie toward the latter end , and muſt 
be urged up with a great fire: and 
therfore you muſt now and then taſte 
of that which cometh both in the be- 
ginning and towards the latter end, 
— you may receive the beſt by ir 
ſel os 


17. How to draw the true ſpir it of 
Roſes,and ſo of all other berbs 
and flowers. 


Acerate the Roſe in his one 
juice, adding thereto, beipg 


temperately watme , a convenient | 
proportion either of yeaſt or fer- 


ment: leave them a few dayes in fer- 
mentation, til} they have gotten a 
ſtrong and heady Sa rag 
incline toward vinegar : then diſtill 
them in balneo in glaſſe bodies lu- 
ted to their helmes (haply a Lin: 
ec 


w 
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beck will doe better, and rid faſter) 
and draw ſo long as you finde any 
ſent of the Roſe to come : then re- 
diſtill or rectiſie the ſame ſo often, til 
you have purchaſed a perfect ſpirit 
of the Role. You may alſo ferment | 
the juice of Roſes only, and after di- 
ſtill the ſame. - 


18. An excellent Roſe water. | 


U. Pon the top of your glaflc body | 


ſtraine an hair cloth, and upon | 
that lay good ftore of Roſe leaves, | 
either dry or halfe dry; and ſo your 
water will aſcend very good both in 
ſmell, and in colour. Diſtill either in 
balneo, or in a gentle fire in aſhes: 
you may re-iterate the fame water | 
upon freſh leaves. T bis may alfo be 
done in a leaden Still, over which, | 
by reaſon of the breadth , you may | 
place more leayes. 
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19. Anexcellent way to make the ex- 
tract of all Vegetables. 


Xpreſſe a good quantity of the 

juice thereof,ſet it on the fire, and 
give it onely a walm or two, then it 
will grow cleer: before it be cooled 
pow re away the cleered filter with a 
peece of cotten , and then eyaporate 
your filtered juice till it come to a 
thick ſubſtance : and thus you ſhall 
have a moſt excellent extract of the 
Roſe, Gilliflower, &c. with the per- 
fe ſent and taſte of the flower : 
whereas the common way is to make 
the extract either by the ſpirit of 
wine, faire water, the water of the 
plant, or ſome kind of menſtruum. 


20, To make a water ſmelling of 


the Eelantine , Gilli- 


| flowers, &c. 


þ 


ſtill the ſame in faire water in 


DY the herb or flower, and di- 


a Lim- 
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a Limbeck, draw no longer then you 
finde ſent in the water that iſſueth, te- 
iterate that water upon freſh herbs, 
and diſtill as before, dividing the 
ſweeteſt from the reſt. 


21. A Scottiſh hand- water. 


Duc thyme, lavender and roſemary | 
; 4 confuſedly together, then make 
| lay of thick wine tees in the bottom 
| of a tone pot, upon which make ano- 
| ther lay of the ſaid hetbs , and then a. 
y of lees, and fo forward. lute the pot 
| well, bury it in the ground for fix 


| wecks, diſtil it, & ft is called Dameſ- 


, water in Scotland. A little thereof 
put into a baſon of common water, 


| 


| makerh very ſweet waſhing water. 


' 
i 


2 2+ Nym to dra the binud of herbs. 
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(rp the herb, put the ſame into 
{x Ja large glaſſe, leaving two parts | 
empty (ſorne commend the nay 
the herd onely) nip or elſe late | 
g glaſſe 


r 


— 
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glaſſe very well: digeſt it inbalneo 15 
or 16 dayes, and you ſhall finde the 
| ame very red: divide the wateriſh 
part, and that which remaineth is the 
bloud or eſſence of the herb. 


23. Roſe water, and yet the Roſe 
leaves not diſcoloured. 


Ou muſt diſtill in balneo, and 
when the bottom of your pewter 
Stil is thorow hot put in a few leaves | 
at once, and diſtill them: watch your 
Still carefully; and as ſoon 2s thoſe 
are diſtilled, put in more. I know 
not whether your profit will requite | 
your labour, yet accept of it as a new | 
concluſion. 


24. How to recover Roſe water, or amy 
other diſtilled water that hath got- 
ten a mother, and is in dan- 
ger to be muſtie. 


Nfuſe your water upon freſh Roſe | 

leaves, or upon Roſe cakes * 
a a 

| 


— 
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all in pieces,and then after macerati- 

on for three or four hours with a gen- 

tle fire re- diſtill your water. Do this 

in a Limbeck : take heed of drawing 

too long for burning, unleſſe your 
Limbeck ſtand in baineo. 


25. To draw both good Roſe wa- 
ter, aud oyle of Roſes 
together, 


A Fter you have digeſted your 
Roſe leaves by the ſpace of three 


| moneths , ſicut ante numero 13. ei- 
| ther in barrels or hookers, then di- 
Rill them with faire water in a Lim- 
beck; draw ſo long as you can finde 
any excellent ſind of the Roſe, 
then div:Je the fatty oyle that flee- | 
teth on the top of the Roſe water, 
and fo you have both excellent oyle 
of Roſes, and alſo good Roſe water 


L - 
I 2+ 
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together, and you ſhall alſo have 
more water then by the ordinary 
way 


—— 
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| farther in pby ſical compoſitions, and 


way: and this Roſe water cxtendeth | 


the other ſerveth beſt for perfumes 
and caſting bottles. You may alſo 
diſtill the oyle of Lignum Rhodium 
this way, — that you ſhall not 


need to macerate the ſame above 
four and twenty houres in your wa- 
ter or menſtruum before you diſtill. 
This oyl hath a moſt pleaſing ſmell, | 
in a manner equall with | 

the oyl of Roſes. 


COOKERY 


1 


AND 
HUSWIFERY. 
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1. To fouſe a young Pig. 


Ake a young Pigs be- 
ing ſcalded, boil it in 
il I0C® faire water and white 
a wine ; put thereto 
= ſome Bay leaves, ſome 


| whole Ginger, ſome Nutmegs quar- 


tered, and a few whole Cloves: boil 
it thorowly, and leave it in the ſame 
broth, in an earthen pot. | 


2. Alter. 


= = 


him up like Brawn, and lap your 
| collars in faire clothes : when the 
| fleſhis boiled tender take it out, and 
put it in cold water and ſalt, and that 


Ake a Fig being ſcalded: coll 


will 
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will make the skin w ke ſow- 
lng drink for it with a quart of white 
wine, and a pottle of the ſame broth. 


z. To boil a Flounder or Pickerell after 
the French faſhion. © 


8 Yom a pint of white wine, the 
tops of young Thyme and Roſe- 
mary, alittle whole Mace, a little 
whole Pepper ſeaſoned with ver juice, 
alt, and a piece of ſweet butter, and | 
ſo ſerve it. This broth will ſerve to | 
boil fiſh twice or thrice in. 
| 
4. To boil Sparrows or Larks. | 


Ake two ladles full of mutton | 
broth, a little whole Mace: put 
into it a peece of ſweet butter, a | 
handfull of Parſley, being picked: 
ſeaſon it with Sugar, Verjuice, and | 
a lictle Pepper. 


Me 4 Capon in 
white broth, 


Boers your Capon by it ſelfe in 


or two of mutton broth, and a little 
white wine, 2 little whole Mace, a 
bundle of freer betbs, a little mar- 
row : thicken it with Almonds, ſea- 
fon it with ſugar and a little yerjuice; 
boyle a few Currants by themſclyes, 
po 2 Date quartered (leſt you diſco- 
toar your broth ) and put it on the 
breſt of your Capon, Chicken, or 
Rabbet : if you have no Alncads 
chicken ĩt with cream, or with yolks 
of egs; garniſh your diſhes on. 
an a Limon ſliced, and ſugar, 


6. To baile a Mallard, Teal, 
0 yen. 


1 


I Ake mutton broth, and put it 


fair water: then take a ladle full“ 


into a pipkin: put into the 1 
ie 


— 
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RPE 
lie of the fowl x few 


Cloves in his breſt, thicken it with a 
coaſt of bread ſteeped in verjuice,ſea- 
ſon it with a little pepper, and a lit- 
tle ſugars alſo one Onion minced 
(mall is very good in thebroth of any 


water fowl. 


7. Toboila ley of taut after the | | 
French fan. | 


1 * all the fleſh out of your leg 
. of mutton, ot at the butt end, 
preſerving the skinne whole; and 
mince it ſmall with Oxe ſuet and 
marrow 2 then take grated bread, 
(weer creame, and yolks of egges, 
and a few ſweet herbs; put unto it 
Currants and Raiſins of the Sun; 
ſeaſon it with Nurmegs, Mace, Pep- 


into the leg of mut:on again here 
you took it out, and ſtew it in a pgt 


d ind 
a little Mace: ſtick half dozen of 


per, and a little ſugar, and ſo put it 


with a marrow-bone or two: ſede 


"5s 
wer 
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in the bones with the ſtew⸗ 
ed broth and fruit, and ſerve in your 
leg of Mutton dry with Carret roots 
| iced, and caſt groſſe Pepper upon 
roots. 


8. To boil Pigs-pettitoes on the 
| French faſhion. 

| 
Oile them, and ſlice them, being 
firft rouled in a little batter, your 
| batter being made with the yolk of 
an egge, two ſpoonfuls of (ſweet 
cream, and one ſpoonfull of flower: 
make ſawce for it with Nutmeg, Vi- 
negar,and Sugar, 


9. To boyl Pigeons with Rice. 


Oile them in Mutton broth, put- 

ting ſweet herbs in their bellies: 
then take a little Rice, and boile it 
in Cream, with a little whole mace z 

ſeaſon it with Sugar, lay it thick on 

| their breſts, wringing alſo the * 
0 


It 
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of a Limon upon them, and ſo ſerve 
them. 


10. To hile a chize of Ve ale or 
Chicken in ſharp broth 
with berbs. 


Ike a little Mutton broth, white 
Wine, and Verjuice, and a little 
\ whole: M: then take Lettuce, Spi- 
nage, and Parſſey, and bruiſe ir, and 
put it in o your broth, ſeaſoning it 
with Verjuice, Pepper, and a little 
Sugar, and ſo (crve it. 


11. To make Beaumanger. 
Ake the brawn of a Capon, toſe 
it hike wooll ; then boile ic in 

ſweet creame with the whites of two 

egs , and being well boiled, hang it 
in a cloth, and let the whey run from 
it: thengrinde it in an Alablaſter 
mortar with a wooden peſtell ; then 
draw it thorow a thin ſtrainer 


F 4 with | 
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Rofe water: then ſet it on a chafing- 
diſh with coals, mixing four ounces 
of ſugar with it; and when it is cold, 
diſh it up like Almond-butter, and 
ſo ſerve it. 


12, To make a Polmian 
Samſedge. 


Ake the fillets of an Hog, ehop 


ger and Pepper, and then put it into 
2 great ſheeps gut 3; then let it lie 
three nights in brine; then boyle it, 
and hang it up in a chimney where 
fire is uſually kept: and theſe Saw- 
ſedges will laſt a whole yeer. They 
are good for ſallads, or to garniſh 
boiled meats, or to make one reliſh 
a cup of wine. 


13. To 


with the yolks of eye 2 little 
1 


n 


them very ſmall with a bandfull ' 
of red Sage, ſeaſon it hot with Gin- 


| 


| 


4 
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ee and Haeften, 


13. To mal ltende- and delicate 
Bram. 


Ut collars of brawne in kettles of 
water, or other apt veſſels, into 
an Oven, heated as you would for 
houſhold bread : cover'the veſſels, 


and fo leave them as long in the O- 


ven, as you would doe a batch of 
bread. 
Gentle- women, far excelling the old 
manncr of boyling Brawne in great 


and huge kettles. Quere, if (ruin | 


your liquor hot into the veſſels, 


ſhall not giye great 
expedition to your work, + 


14. PC made f Fiſh. | 


Ncot porate the body of falt bh 
Stock fiſh, Ling, or any freſh < 


that is not full of bones, with 
eruts of bread, flower, Iſinglaſs, &c. 


E 


| 
| 


A late experience amongſt } 


| the Brawne a little boiled firſt) by | 
this means you 


| 


** 


| 
| 
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and with proper ſpices agreeing with 
the nature of cvery ſeverall fiſh 3 and 
of that paſte mould off the ſhapes and 
forms of little fiſhes; as,of the Roch, 
Dace, Perch, &c. and ſo by art you 
may make many little fiſhes out of 
one great and naturall fiſh, 
5. How to barrell up Oy ſters, ſo as th 
A fhall lafi for fix moneths ſweet y 
and good, and in their 
naturall taſtc. 


O Oyſters : take the li- 


quor of them, and mix a reaſo- 
nable proportion of the beſt white 
wine Vinegar yon can ger, a little 
Salt, and ok. Pepper ; barrell the 
fiſh up in ſmall cas kes, covering all 
the Oyſters in this pickle, and they 
will laſt a long tin m 


This is an ex- 
cellent means to covey Oyſters un- 
to dry townes, or to carry them in 


8 


| long voyages. 


16, How 
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16, How ts keep freſh Salmon a hole 
moneth in his perfect taſte 
| and delicacy. 


Ir ft Hwethe your Salmon accor- 
ding to the uſuall manner: then 


| ſinke it in apt and cloſe veſſels in 


wine Vinegar, with a branch of 
Roſemary therein. By this meanes 
Vintners and Cooks may make 
profit thereof when it is * in 


the Markets: And Salmon, thus pre- 


pared , may be profitably brought 
out of Ireland, and ſold in London, 
or elſe-where. 


17. Fiſh kept long, and yet to eat 
ſhort and del:cately. 
* 


Ry your fiſh in oyle: ſome com- 
mend rape oyl, & ſome the ſwee- 
teſt Civill oyl that you can get: for 
the fiſh will not taſte at all of the oyl 
becauſe 


| 


[ 


j 


* * — — 
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| (okey 
becauſe it hath a wateriſh body, and 
oyle and water make no true unity : 
then put your fiſh in white wine vi- 
negar , and ſo you may keep it for 


the uſe of your table any reaſonable 
time. | 


18. How to keep roaſted beef 
a long time ſweet and 
wholeſome. 


His is alſo done in wine vine- 
- Þ gar, yourpeeces being not over 
great, and well and cloſe barrelled 
up. This ſecret wat fully proved 
in that honourable yoyage unto 
Cales. 


1 9. Haw to ep powdered beef five or 
| fix weeks after it is ſodden, 
witbout any charge. 

| 


well and thorowly powder. 
ed by ten or twelve dayes ſpace, then 
ſeethe it thorowly s dry it * 
cloth. 


6ͤ— om. 


| Men your beefe hath been 


and Hefe. | 


* 


— — 


placing the fame in cloſe veſſels and 


| cupbords, and it will keep ſweet 


and (ound two or three moneths, 
as I am credibly informed from 


friend. 


20, A conceit of the Authors, bow beef 
may be carried at the ſea, without that 
ſtrong and violent impreſsion of ſalt, 
which is uſually purchaſed by long 
and extit me podering. | 


your of thoſe courteous Gentle. 
women, for whom I did principally, 
if not one ly, intend this litile Trea- 
tiſe 3 I will make bold to lanch 
a little from the ſhore, and try 
what may be Cone in the valt 
and wide Ocean, and in long and 
dangerous voyages, ſor the bet- 
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eee, 


| oth and wrap it in dry clothes, 


the experience of a kind andloving | 


Ere, with the good leaye and fa- 


1 


ter preſervation of ſuch uſuall 
deere as for want of this skill 
do 


r —_— 


| 


— 
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doe oftentimes meerly periſh , or 
elſe by the extreme piercing of the 
ſalt, doe loſe even their nutritive 
ſtrength and vertue : and if any fu- 
ture experience doe happen to con- 
— my — 2 „let this 
excuſe a Scholar, Lu3d in 5, 
eſt voluiſſe ſatis, But now _ 
ar wa Let all the bloud be firſt 
well gotten out of the Beefe , by 
leaving the ſame ſome nine or ten 
dayes in our uſuall brine : then bar- 


of holes, faſtening them with 
ropes at the Rerne of the ſhip, and 
ſo dragging them thorow the ſalt 
ſea water, (which, by his infinite 


change and ſucceſhon of water, will 


ſuffer no putre faction, as I ſup- 
pole) you my haply finde your 
beef both ſweet and ſavoury enough 
when you come to ſpend the ſame. 


And if this happen to fall out true 


upon ſome tryall thereof had, then 
either at my next impreſſion, or 
when I ſhall be urged thereunto 


upon 


— 


*— 
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rell up all the pieces in veſſels full“ 


9 


MI 1 


upon any neceſſity of ſervice, I 
a 2 


ts diſcover the means alſo w 
every (ſhip may carry ſufficient ſtore 
of victuall for ber ſelfe in more cloſe 
and convenient carriages then thoſe 
looſe veſſels are able to perform. But 
| if I'may be allowed to carry either 
| roſted or fodden fleſh to the ſea, 
then I dare adventure. my poor cre- 
dit therein, topreſerve, for ix whole 
| moneths together, either Beef, Mut- 
| ton, Capons, Rabbets, &c, both in 


| doe now uſually eat them at our ta- 


bles. And this I hold to be a moſt 
ſingular and neceffary ſecret for all 


times, upon reaſonable terms, I will 


my Countrey. 


| cheap manner, and as freſh as wee 


be ready to diſcloſe for the good of | 


(ookery and Huſwifery. "" 


| our Engliſh Navie 3 which at all | 
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21. How 
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21. How to make ſundry ſorts of moſt 
dainty Butter, having a lively taſte of 
Sage, Cinamon, Nutmgs Mace, &c. 


His is done by mixing a few 
drops of the extracted oye of 
Sage, Cinamon, Nutmegs, Mace, &c. 
in the making up of your Butter: for 
oyl and Butter will incorporate and 
agree very kindly and naturally toge- 
ther. And how to make the (aid oyls, 
with all nec:flary veſſels, inſtru- 
ments, and other circumſtances; by a 
moſt plain and familiar deſcription, 
See my Jewell houſe of Art and Na- 
ture, under the Title of Diſtillation, 


_—_— 


22. How to make a larger and daintier 
Cheeſe of the ſame proportion of mth 
then is commonly uſed or known by 
any of our beſt Dairy women at this 
day. 

Hu brought your milk in:o 


curds by ordinary renet, either 
break [ 


— 


— — 


— 


BE 


breake them with your hands ac- 
cording to the uſuall manner of 
other Cheefes, and after, with a 
fleeting diſh , take away as much 
of the whey os yeu-can 3 or 
elſe put the curds without break- 
ing into your moat : let them ſo 
repoſe one houre, or two, or 
three z and then, to a Cheeſe of 
two gallons of milke, adde a 
weight of ten or twelve pound”: 
which weight muſt reſt upon a co- 
ver that is fit with the moat or 
caſe 3 wherein it muſt truely de- 
ſcend by degrees, as you increaſe your 
weight, or as the curds doe ſinke 
and fettle, Let your curds re- 
maine ſo all that day and night 
following, untill the next morning : 
and then turne your Cheeſe or 
curds, and place your weight again 
therecn, adding from time to time 
ſome more weight, as you ſhall 
ſee cauſe. Note, that you muſt 
lay a cloth both under and over 
your curds at the leaſt, if you will 
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not wrap them all over, as they 
doe in other Cheeſes, changing 
your cloth at eyery turning. Al- 
ſo if you will worke in any or- 
dinary moat , you muſt phace a 
round and broad hoop upon the 


bigneſſe or circumference, or elſe 
you ſhall make a very thinne 
Cheeſe,  Turne theſe Cheeſes c- 
very morning and evening, Or as 
often as you ſhall ſee caule, till 
che whey be all run out; and 
then proceed as in ordinary Chee- 
ſes. Note, that theſe moates 
would bee full of holes, both in 
the fades and bottome, that the 
| whey may have the ſpeedier paſ- 
ſage. You may alſo make them 
in ſquare boxes full of holes, or 
elſe you may deviſe moates or 
caſes, either round or ſquare of 
fine wicker 3 which, having wick» 
ker covers, may, by ſome ſleight, 
be ſo ſtayed, as that you ſhall need 
onely morning and evening to 
turne 


@— 
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moat, being juſt of the ſelfe ſame 


| 
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turne the wrong fide upward , 
both the bottomes being made 
looſe, and ſo cloſe and fitting, as 
they may ſinke trucly within the 
moat ar mould by reaſon of the 
weight that lyeth thereen. Note, 
that in other Cheeſes, the cover 
of the monte ſhutteth over the 
moate : but in theſe the covers 
deſcend , and fall within the 
moats. Alſo your ordinary Chee- 
ſes are more ſpongious and full of 
eyes then thele , by re: ſon of the 
violent preſſing of them; where- 
as , theſe Cheeles ſetling gently 
and by degrees, doe cut cloſe 
and as firme as Marmelade. Alſo 
in thoſe Cheeſes which are preſ- 
ſed out after the uſuall manner, 
the whey that cometh from them, 


if it ſtand a while, will carry 
a creame upon it, whereby the 
| Cheeſe muſt of neceſſity be much 
leſſe, and (as I gheſſe) by a fourth 
part: whereas the whey that 
cometh from theſe new kinde of 
A Cheeſes 


** 
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Cheeſes is like faire water in colour, 
and carryeth no ſtrength with it. 
Note allo, that if you put in your 
curds uabroken, not raking a- 
way the whey that iſfueth in the 
breaking of them, that ſo the Chee 
ſes will yet be fo much the grea- 
ter: but that is the more ttouble- 
ſome way, becauſe the curds be- 
ing tender, will hardly enduce the 
turn ing, unleſſe you be vety care- 
full. I ſuppoſe, The the Angelores 
in France may be made in this 
manner in ſmall baskets; and ſo 
likewiſe of the Parmeeſan : and 
if yo hole Cheeſes conſiſt of un- 
flatten milke, they will be full of 
butter, and eat moſt daint;ly, be- 
ing taken in their time, be fore 
they be too dry: for which purpoſe 
you may keepe them, when they 
begin to grow dry , upon greene 
nies or nettles, I have robbed 
my wifes Dairy of this ſecret, who 
hath hitherto refuſed all recom- 
_ that haye beene * 
* r 
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her by Gentle- women for the ſame, 
and had I loved cheeſe my ſelfe fo 
well as Ilike the receipt, I think 1 
ſhould not ſo eaſily have imparted the 
ſame at this time. And yet I muſt 
needs confeſſe, that for the better gra- 
cing of the Title wherewith I have 
fronted this pamphlet, I have been 
willing to publiſh this with ſome o- 
ther ſecrets of worth, for the which I 
bave many times refuſed good tore | 
both of crownes and angels. And 

therefore let no Gentle-woman think 
this book too deer, at what price ſoe- 


ver it ſhall be valued upon ſale 
thereof + neither can Ie the 
work to be of leſſe then twenty yeers 


gather ing. 


23. Clouted cream. 


Ake your milk being new mil- 


| 


| 0 ſue from morning untill the 
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ked, and preſently ſet it upop 


evening 


2 * 


| 
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| evening, but ler it not ſeethe : and 


this is called my Lady Youngs clow- 
ted creame. 


24+ Fleſh kept ſweet in 
f Summe,. 
Ou may keep Veal, mutton, or 
Veniſon in the heat of Summer 
nine or ten dayes good, ſo as to be 


ſame in an high and windy roome. 
(And therefore a plate cupboard full 
of holes, ſo as the wind may have a 


Fly-blows.) This is an approved ſe- 
cret,cafie and cheap, and very neceſ- 


ſary to be known and practiſed in 
hot and tainting weather. Veal may 


be kept ten dayes in bran. 
25. Muſtard- meal. 
TT, isuſuall in Venice to ſell the 


\Ameal of Muſtard in their Markets, 


8 


newly and fair killed, by hanging the | 


thoro paſſage, would be placed in 
ſuch er, to avoid the offence of 


as 


Ui 


 Y 
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as we do flopr and meal in England: 
this meal, by the addition of vinegar, 
in two or three dayes becometh ex- 
ceeding good muſtard ; but it would 
be much ſtronger and finer, if the 
husks and huls were firſt divided by 
ſearce or boulter: which may eaſily be 
done, if you dry-your ſeeds againſt 
the fire before you grind them. The 
Dutch iron hand=mils, or any ordi- 
nary Pepper-mill may ſerve for this 
purpoſe. I thought it very neceſſary 
to publiſh this manner of making 
your {awce , becauſe our muſtard, 
which we buy from the Chandlers at 
this day,is many times made up with 
vile and filthy vinegar , ſuch as our 
ſtomacks would abhorre,if we ſhould 
ſee it before the mixing thereof with 
the ſeeds. 


26. How to avoid ſmoak in broyline of 
Bacon, Carbonads, &c. 


Akc little dripping-pans of pa- 
per paſting up the corners with 
| ſtarch | 


| 


Rarch or paſte: wet them a little in 
water, (but Pope Pius Quintus his 
Cooke will have them touched over 


| with a feather firſt dipped in oyle or 


molten butter : ) lay them on your 
grid-iron, and place therein your fli- 
ces of Bacon, turning them as you 
ſee cauſe. This is a cleanly way, and 
avoideth all ſmoak.In the ſame man- 
ner you may alſo broile thin ſlices of 
Polonian Sawledges, or great Oy- 
ſters ; for ſo were the Popes Oyſters 
dreſſed. You mult be careſull that 
your fire under the grid - iron flame 
not, leſt you happen to burn your 
dripping panstand therefore all cole- 
brands are here ſecluded. 


27, The true bottling of 
Beere, 


Hen your Beere is ten or 
twelve dayes old, whereby 
it .is growne reaſonable clecre , 


then 
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by its yeaſt, being an excceding win- 
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then bottle ir, making your corkes | 
very lit for your * and ſtop 
them cloſe : but drink not of this 
beer, till they begin to work again, 
and mantle, and then you ſhall finde 
the ſame moſt excellent and ſp:icely 
drink: and this is the reaſen why 
bottle ale is both ſo windy and mud- 


dy, —— and ſmoaking * | 


the opening of the bottle, becaule it 
is commonly bottled the ſame day 
that it is laid into the cellar z where- 


dy ſubſtance, being alſo drawn wich 
the ale not yet fined, doth i 

rate with the drink, and maketh it al- 
ſo very windy: and this is all the lime 
and gun-powder wherewith bottle 
ale hath been a long time ſo wrong- 
fully charged, 

28. How to help your bottles when 

they are muſly, 


Ome put them in an oven when 


— 
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che bread is newly drawn, cloſing | 
| 18 vp 
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up the oven, and ſo let them reſt till 


morning. Others content themſelves 


with ſcalding them in hot liquor on- 
ly till they be ſweet. 


29+ How tobreak whites of 
eg ſpeedily. 


A Fig or two ſhred in pieces,and 
then beaten amongſt the whites 
of egs will bring them into an oyle 
ſpeedily : ſome break them with a 
ſubbed rod; and ſome by wringing 
them often thorow a ſponge, 


30. How to keep flies from 
Ole peeces. 


A Line limed over, and ſtrained 
about the creſt of oyle peeces or 
pictures, will catch the flies, that 
would otherwiſe deface the pictures. 
But this Italian conceit , both for 
the rarenefle and uſe thereof, doth 
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pleaſe 
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pleaſe me above all other gz vix. Prick 
a cucumber full of barley, cornes, 
with the ſmall ſpiring ends outward: 
make little holes in the cucumber 
firſt with a wooden or bone bodkin, 
and after put in the grain: theſe, be- 
ing thick placed, will in time cover 
all the cucumber, ſo as no man can 
diſcern what ſtrange plant the ſame 
ſhould be. Such cucumbers are to 
be hung up in the midſt of Summer 
rooms, to draw all the flyes unto 
them, which otherwiſe would flie up- 
on the pi ctures or hgings. 


31. To keep Lobſiers, Crabfiſhes, ec. 
ſweet and good for ſome 
few dayes. 


Heſe kindes of fiſh arg noted to 
be of no durability or laſting. 
in warme weather: yet to prolong | 
their daycs a little, though I fear I | 


ſhall raiſe the price of them by the 


G 2 diſco- 
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diſcovery amongſt the Fiſhmongers | 


[ 


(who onely in teſpect of their ſpeedy; 
decay,” doe now and then afford a 
penny worth inthem) if you wrap 


moiſtned in brine, and then bury theſe 
chothes in Callis ſand, that is alſo 
kept in ſome cool or moiſt place: 1 


i IS 
32 Divers excellent findes 
of bottle Ale. | 


©: 


Cannot remember that ever I 
did drink the like ſage Ale at a- 
ny time, as that which is made by 


quart of Ale, the ſame being well 


| 


brewed. gut of one pot into ano- 


them in ſweet and courſe rags firlt | 


know by mine own experience, that 

vou ſhall finde your labour well be- 

| Kowedzand the rather, if you lay them 

in ſeverall clothes, ſo as one doe not 
touch the other. 


mingling two or three drops ff 
the extracted oyle of Sage with 221 
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| 
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ther: and this way a whole ſtand of 
| Sage ale is very ſpeedily made. The |; 


or Nutmegs. But if you will make a 


»ced to your own liking, 
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like is to be done with oyle of Mace 


right Goſſips cup, that (hall firre ex- 
ceed all the Ale that ever mother 
Bynch made in her life time, then in 
the bottling up of your beſt Ale, tun 
halfe à pint of white Ipocraſſę that 
is newly made, and after the beſt re- 
ceipr,w ith a pottle of Ale: ſtop your 
bottle clofe, and drink it when it is 
ſtale. Some commend the hangj 
of roaſted Oreng@ prick: full” of 
Cloves in the veſſell of Ale, till you 
find the taſte thereof ſufficiently gra- ; 


33. om to make worme- wood wine 
very ſpeeatly, and in great 
Juantitie. 


Ake ſmall Rochell or Coniake } . 
wine, put a few drops of the 
2 extra- 
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extracted oyle of wormwood there- 
in: brew it together (as before is ſet 
down in bottle Ale) out of one pot 
into another, and you ſhall have a 
more neat and wholſome wine for 
your body, then that which is ſold at 
the Still-yard for right wormwood 
wine, 


34. Roſe water and Roſe vinegar of the 
colour of the Roſe; and of the com. 
ſlip, and Violet vinegar. 


E you would make your Roſe wa- 

ter and Roſe vinegar of à ruby 
colour, then make choice of the 
cri mſin velvet coloured leaycs, clip» 
ping away the whites with a paire of 
ſheeres 3 and being thorow dryed, 
put a good large handful] of them 
into a pint of Damagke or red Roſe- 
water: ſtop your glaſſe Well and (ec 
it in the Sun till you ſee that the 
leaves have loſt theit colour; or, for 
more expedition, you may pertorme 
this work in balneo in a few * 

an 
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and when you take out the old leaves, 


"| you may put in freſh, till you find the 


colour to pleaſe you. Keep this Roſe 
water in glaſſes very well ſtopt ; the 
faller the better. What I have ſaid of 
Roſe water, the ſame may alſo be in- 
tended of Roſe vinegar, Violet, Ma- 
rigold, and Cow ſlip vinegar ; but the 
whiter vinegar you chuſe for this pur- 
poſe, the colour thereof will be the 
brighter: and therefore diſtilled vi- 
negar is beſt for this purpoſe, fo as 
the ſame be warily a Riilled with a 
true diviſion of parts, according to 
the manner exprefled in this book in 
the diſtillation of vinegar. 


35. To keep the juice of Orenges and 
Limons all the yeer for ſauce, Fu- 
lips, and other purpoſes. 


Xpreſſe their juice, and. paſſe 
it thorow an Ipocraſſe bagge, 
to clarifie it from its impurities: 


G 4 then, | 
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then fill your glafle almoſt to the 
top; cover it cloſely, and let it ſtand 
ſo till it have done boyling : then fill 
ap your glaſſe with good jallet oyle, 
and fer it in a coole cloſet or butte- 
ry where no Sun cometh : The apt- 
| eft plafſes for this purpoſe are 


long beer glafſes, which would be 
made with liztle round holes within 
two inches of the bottome to receive 
apt fawcew; and fo the grounds or 
lees would ſettle to the bottome,and 
the oyle would fink down with the 
juice ſo cloſely, that all putrefaction 
would be avoided : or, in ſtead of 
holes, if there were glaſſe pipes, it 
| were the better and readier way, be- 
cauſe you ſhall hardly faſten a fawcet 
well in the hole. You may alſo in this 
manner reſerve many juices of herbs 
and flowers. 


united do grace each other, if (cour- 
teous Ladies) you will lend eares, 
| and follow my direction, I will here 


ſtraighe upright ones, like to our 


And becauſc that profit and skill. 


furniſh 


bm — 
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furniſh a great number of =p (1 
would I could furnifh you all) with 
the jayte of the beſt Civil] Oren- 
ges at an eaſie price. About Al- 
hollantide, or ſoone after, you may 
buy the inward pulp of Civill O- 
renges, wherein the juice reſteth, of 
the Com fit- makers for a ſmall mat- 
ter, who doe onely and principally 
reſpect their rindes to preferye and 
make Oringeadoes withall. This 
juice you may prepare and reſerye 
as before. 


26, How to purifie and give an 
excellent ſmell and taſte 
unto Sallet q le. 


Ut Sallet oyle into a veffell of 
wood or earth, having a hole in 
the bottome: to every foure quarts 
of water adde one quart of gyle, and 
with a wooden ſpoone 5 fpartle , 


2 them well together t a quar- 


5 ter 


— — 
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ter of an houre, then let out the wa- 
| ter, prèvent ing the oyle from iſſuin 
by topping of the hole: repeat this 
work two or three times, and at the 
laſt you ſhall finde your oyle well 
cleanſed or clarificd. In this manner 
ou may alſo clarifie capons greaſe, 
being ficit melted, and working with | 


warm water: All this is borrowed of 
M. Bartholomæus Scapius, the Maſter 
Cook of Pope Pius Quintus his pri- 
vie Kitchen. I think, if the laſt agi- | 
tation were made in Roſe water, 
wherein alſo Cloves or Nutmegs 
| had been macerated, that ſo the oyle 
would be yet more pleaſing. 

Or if you ſet a j irre- glaſſe in bal- 
neo, full of ſweet oyle, and ſome 
ſtore of bruiſed Cloves, and rindes 
of Civill Orenges or Limons alſo 
therein, and ſo continue your fire for 
two or three houres, and then letting 
the Cloves and rindes remaine in 
the oyle till both the ſent and taſte 
dos pleaſe you: I think many men 
which Alis day doe loath oyle (as 


I my 
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I my ſelfe did not long ſince) would 


be eaſily drawn to a ſufficient liking 
thereof, 


37. How to clarifie, without any diſtil- 
lation, both white and claret 
wine vinegar for gellies 
or ſauces. 


PB. every fx pints of good wine 
vinegar put the whites of two 
new laid egges well beaten : then 
put all into a new leaden pipkir,and 
cauſe the ſame to boile a little over a 
gentle fire z then let it run thorow a 
courſe pelly-bag twice or thrice, and 
it will be very clecrę, and keep good 
one whole yeere. 


28, To make a moſt delicate white 
ſalt for the table, 


[rſt calcine or burne your wal 
ſalt:then diſſolve it in cleet conduit 


Water: 


n 


_ 
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water: let the water ſtand with- 
out ſtirring fortie eight hours: then 
carefully draw away all the cleere 
water onely : filter it, and after e- 


ving the ſalt. Some leave out cal- 
cination. a 


39. A dclicate candle for a 
Ladies Table. 


Auſe your Dutch candles to 

be dipped in Virgin-waxe, fo 

as their laſt coat may bee meerely 
wax: and by this meanes you may 
carry them in your hand without 
melting, and the ſent of the tallow 
will not breake thorow to give of- 
fence : but if you would have them 
to teſemble yellow wax candles, then 
firſt let the tallow be coloured with 
Turmer ick boiled therein, and ſtrai- 
ned: and after your candles have 
been dipped therein to a ſufficient 
| greatnefle , let them take their laſt 
coat 


>” 


— 
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coat from yellow wax : this may be 
done in a great round cane of tin- 
plate, having a bottome, and being 
ſomewhat deeper then the length ot 
your candles: and as your wax ſpen- 
deth: you may ſtill ſupply it with 


more. 


40. How to hang your Candles 
in the ayre without can 

| dlcfiickes. 

| XL will make a range ſhew to 
| the beholders that know not the 
| conceit» It is done in this manner: 
Let a fine Virginall wyar be convey- 
ed in the midſt of every wieke, and 
left of ſome length above the can- 
dle, to faſten the — to the poſts in | 


the roofe of your houſe : and ifthe 
room be any thing highroofed,it will 
be hardly difcerned, and the flame, | 
though it conſume the tallow, yet it 
will not melt the wyar. 


41. To 


— 
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41. To make Roſe vinegay. 


| 
Acerate or ſteep Roſe leaves 
in faire water , let them Jye 
therein till they wex ſowre in 
ſmell, and then diſtill 


the water. 


SWEET 
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OINTMENT 8, 
BEAUTIES, &c. 
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1. An excellent Damash powder, 


Ou may take of yroes 
4!l halfe a pound, Roſe 
leaves foure ounces, 
22: Choyes one ounce, Li- 
= gnum Rhodium two 
ounces, Storax one ounce and a half, 
Musk and Civet, of each ten grains; 
beat and incorporate them well to- 
gether. | 


2. An excellent hand water, or waſhing 
water, ver) cheap. 


Ake a gallon of faire water, one 
handfull of Lavender flowers , 


* fe Cloves, and ſome Orace 


| 


powder, } 


1. 
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powder, and foure ounces of Ben- 
jamin + diſtill tbe water in an or- 
dinay leaden Still. Leu may di- 
ſtil] #(ceond water by a new infufion 
of water upon the lees: a little of this 
will ſweeten a baſon of faire water 
for your table. 


3. 4 ball to take ſtaines from 
Lumen. 


Ake foure ounces of white hard 
ſoape, beat it in a mortar with 


| two ſmall Limons fliced, and as 


much roch Allome as an haſell Nut, 
roule it up in a ball; rub the ſtaine 


| therewith ; and after fetch it out with 


warme water,it need be, 


4. A ſweet and delicate 
Pomander. 


Ake two ounces of Labdanum; 
of Benjamin and Storax, one | 


ounce : Muske,fix grains; Civet, fix 


— 88 5 rams: 
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grains: Amber greeſe, fix grains: 
of Calamus, Aromaticus, and Lig- 
num Aloes, of each the weight ofa 
groat: beat all theſe in a hot mortar, 
and with an bot peſtell, till they 
come to paſte: then wet your hand 
with roſe water, and roul up the paſte 
ſuddenly. 


5. To take ſtaines out of ans 
band; preſenth. 


b +; may doe this with the juyce 
of Sorrell, waſhing the ſtained 


place therein. 


6. To take away ſpots and freckles 
from the face or 
bands. 


1 ſappe that iſſueth out of a 
Birch tree in great abundance, 
being opened in March or April, 


| with a receiver of Salle ſet under 


the boring thereof to receive tbe 


excel - 


ſame, doth performe the ſame molt 


— 
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excellently, and maketh the skinne 
very cleere. This ſap will diffolve 
pearle ; a fceret not knowne unto 
many. | 


—— — 


7. A white fucus or braut) 
for the face. 


JH jaw bones of an hog or Sow 
well burnt, beaten, and ſearced 
thorow a fine Scarce , and after, 
ground upon a porphyrie or ſerpen- | - 
tine ſtone, is an excellent fucus, be- 

ing laid on with the oyle of white 


Poppy. 


8. 4 delicate waſhine ball. 


Ake three ounces of Orace,half 
an ounce of Cypreſſe, ,]o ounces | 
of Calamus Aromaticus, one ounce 
| cf Roſe leaves, two ounces of La- 
vender flowers: beat all theſe toge- 
ther in a mortar, ſeareing them tho- 
row a fine Searce: then ſcrape ſome 
caſtill- 
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caſtill- ſoape, and diſſolve it with 
ſome Rofe water ; then incorporate 
all your powders there ith, by labou- 
ring them well in a mortar. 


9. ban powder, 


Ake five onnces of Orace, two 

cunces of Cyprefle, two ounces 
of Calamus, halt an ounce of Cloves, 
one ounce of Benjamin,one ounce of 
Roſe leaves, one ounce or Stor x ca- 
lamitum, half an ounce of Spike flow- | 
ers: mix them well together. 


10, To keep the teeth both white 
and ſound, 


E honey take a quart, as much 

vinegar, and halfe ſo much 
white wine: boyle them together, 
and waſh your teeth therewith no 
and then, 


11-To 
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11. Toallay heat, and clecr 
the face. 


Ake three pints of conduit wa- 


ter, boyle therein tw o ounces of 

French barley z change your 
water, and put in the barley again: re- 
peat this fo long, till your water pur- 
chaſe no colour from the barley, but 
become very cleere : boyle the laſt 
three pints to a quart 3 then mixe 
halfe a pint of white wine therein; 
and when it is cold, wring the juice 
of two ox thtee good Limons there- 
inzand uſe the ſame for the morphe w, 
heat of the face or hands, and to 
cleer the sł in. 


1 2. The in of a child kept white 
and cleere. 


Aſh the face and bodie of 
Va a ſacking childe with breſt- 
milke, or Cow-milke mixed with 


water, 


. | : S 


ö 


oe wh 


then ſtrain it, and put now and th 


| throw away that dew, and put it in 
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water every night, and the childs skin 
will wex faire and clecre, and reſiſt 
Sun- burn ing. | 


13. An excellent Pomatum to c leer 
the inne. 


Aſh Barrowes greaſe often- 

times in May dew that hath 

been clarified in the Sun till it be 
exceeding white: then take marſh» 
mallow rootes, ſcraping off the 
outſides: then make thinne ſlices 
of them, and mixe them; ſet them 
to macerate in a ſcething Balneo, 
and ſcum it well till jt be thorow- 
ly clarified, and will come to 1 * 
en 


a ſpoonefull of May dew therein, 
| beating it till it be thorow cold in 
often change of May dew 2 then 


a glafle, covering it with May dew : 
and ſo reſerve it to your uſe; Let the 
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mallow roots be two or three dayes | 


dryed 


8 


| 


cold water, by ablution in a glaſſe, 


| will be dulcified ; and then it is pre- 
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dryed in the ſhade before you uſe 
them. This 1 had of a great pro- 
fe ſſour of Art, and for a rare and 
dainty ſecret, as the beſt fucus this 
day in uſe. 


14. Auot her minerall fucus +» 
for the face. 


Ncor porate with a wooden peſtle, 

nd in a wooden mortar with great 
labour, foure ounces of ſublimate, | 
and one ounce of crude Mercury, at 
the leaſt fix or eight houres, (you 
cannot beſtow too much labour 
herein :) then, with often change of 


take away the ſalts from the ſubli- 
mate: change your water twice e- 
very day at the leaſt ; and in ſeven or 
eight dayes (the more the better) it 


pared. Lay it on with the oyle of 
white Poppy. | 
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15. To take away Chilblains out 
of the hands or feet. 


Bon halfe a peck of oats in a 
quart of water till they wax dry 3 
then, having firſt anointed your hands 
with ſome good Pomatum,and well 
chafed them, bold them within the 
oates as hot as you may well ſuffer 
them, covering the bowle wherein 
you put your hands, with a double 
cloth to keep in the ſteame df the 
oats. Doe this three or four times, 
and you ſhall finde the effect. The. 
ſame oats will ſerye to be ſodden with 
freſh water three or four times. 


16. To help a face that is red 
with pimples. 


Iſſolve common ſalt in the 
| juice of Limons, and with a 
Iinnen 
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linnen cloth pat the patients face that 
is full of heat or pimples, It cureth 
in a few dreſſings. 


17. Aliter, 


Ake of thoſe little whelks or 
ſhels which ſome do call ginny 
money; waſh five or ix of 

them, and beat them to fine powder, 
and infuſe the juyce of Limons upon 
them, and it will preſently boyle : 
but if it offer to boyle out of your 
glaſſe, then ſtop the mouth there- 
| of with your finger, or blow into it, 
This will in a hort time bee like an 
ointment, with which you muſt a- 
noint the heat of pimples on the face 
oftentimes in a day, till you finde 
help. Ag the ointment dryeth, put 
| mote juice of Limons to it. This 
of an outlandiſh Gentle woman;and 
it is an aſſured remedy, if the heat 
be not very, extreme. Some have 
found by experience, that bathing 
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of the face with hot vinegar ever) 
night when they goe to bed, dot 
mightily repell the humour. 


18. Aliter, 


ö 
ö 


Uilt bay (alt 72 1 . and 


powdered in d 
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e by the pacy of 
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| this remedy. The patient muſt not 
take any wet of his feet during the 
cure. | 


'$ 
19. Aliter & optime. 


| 

- | TAke halfe a pound of white di- 
Talea NN two news-lai 

er With their ſhels, two ſpoonfuls 
of the flowers of brimſtone : let 
theſe, macerate in the vinegar by 
the ſpate of three dayes : then take 
out che egges, and prick them full of 
holes with a needle, but not too 
deep, left any of the yolke ſhould 
happen alſo to iſſue: let that liquor 
Ho mixe with 17 22 „then 
{ raine all thorbw a fine Cloth, and 
Ide up the brimſtone in a doth, 

Icke : little ball ; dipthis ball in the 
ſtrained liquor when you ufe it, and 
pat it on the place three or foure 
times every day: and this will cure 
any red face in twelve or fourteene 


o 
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| dayes. Some doe alſo commend the 


ſame for an approved remedy againſt 
the Morphew.”. The brimſtone ball | 
muſt be kept in ſome cloſe thing 

from the ayre. | 


20, How to tate away aiy pim- 
ple from the face. 


Rimſtone ground with the oyle 

of Turpentine, and applied unto 
any pimple one houre, maketh the 
fleſh to riſe ſpongious: r 
anointed with the thick oyle of 
Butter that ariſeth inthe 
from ney milke ſodden a little o- 
ver night, will heale and ſcale away 
in a few dayes, leaving a faire skin 
behinde. This is a good skinning 


ſalve. 
H 2 yy 
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71 To bely am morphem, Sun- burning, 


itch, oy ved face. 


Ole two ſliced Limons, being | 
large and faire, in a pint of con- 
duit water: leave them foure or five * 
dayes in infuſion, covering the wa- 
ter; then ſtrain the water, and dii- 
ſolve therein the quatly of a haſell | 
5 of ſublimate (ſome hold a dram 


ee to a pint of wat) 


int let and a the pi 1 
and rub the place I 
here che ing and 
8 — E the in doth 


Lou may make the ſame 
— weaker or weaker ,accordingtogood 
* 


, ß 


22, Fey the Morpbew. 


Ake a pine of diſtilled vinegar, 
lay therein two new laid pars 
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| | whole with their ſbels, three yellow 
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therewith in a few dayes. 
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dock roots picked and fliced , 'two 
ſpoonfuls of the flower of brimſtone 
and ſo let all reſt three dayes : and 
then uſe this liquor, witha cloth rub- 
bing the place three ot four times e- 
very day; and in three or four dayes 
it commonly helpeth: put ſome bran 
in your cloth before you moiſten 
your cloth therein, binding it up'ig 
form of a brtle ball. 4 
This of Maſter Nich of Lee, who 
helped himſelfe and a gallant Ladie 


23. To take away the frecklt: 
in the face. 110 117 1 


Aſh your face in the wane of 
the Moone with a ſponge 
morning and evening with the di- 
ſtilled water of — 2 letting 
the ſame dry into the skin. Your 
water muſt be diſtilled in May» This 
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from a Traveller, who hath cured 
himſelſe thereby. 


mm 


| 24. To cure any extreme bruiſe 
upon 4 ſore fall on the face, 

or any other member 
of the body. 


P after the fall, make a 
| great fire, and apply hot clothes 
| ne after another without inter- 
miſſion, the patient ſtanding neere 


till the ſwelling be cleane abated. 
This I knew proved with good 
ſucceſſe in a maid that fell downe 
a pair of ſtaires, whereby all her face 
{ was extremely disfigured. Some 
hold opinion, that the ſame may be 
performed with clothes wet in hot 
water, and then _— out againe 
| before application. en, to take 
away the changeable colours which 
doe accuſtomably follow all bruiſes, 
| ſhred the root of a green or growing 


flower- 


| 


_— 


che fire for one houre and a halfe,or |. | 


11881 4 


ed 
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flower-delace : beat it with red Roſe 
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water, and grinde it till it come to 
a ſalve: 5 the ſame, and in fe 
houres it takes away all the colours: 
but if it lie too long, it will raiſe 
pimples; and therefore ſo ſoon as the 
colours be vaniſhed, immediately re- 
move the ſalve. 


25. How tokeepe the teeth 


. 


Aleine the tops and branches 
of NTP _ aſhes, then 

to one ereof put one part 
of — — : ks them TI 
together, and with thy finger, firſt 
moiſtened a little wich thy ſpittle, 
rub all thy teeth over a pretty 
while every morning till they bee 
cleane, but not to galling of thy 
gummes : then ſup up ſome faire 
water or white wine, gargling the 
ſame up and downe thy mouth 2 


— 
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while, and then dry thy mouth with 
a towell. This of an boneſt Gentle. 
man, and a painfu'l gatherer of phy- 
ficall receits. 


| 


26. Sweet and delicate dentifrices, or 
rubbers for the teeth, 


| 
IINlſolve in foure ounces of warm 
water three or foure drams 
of umme dragagant , and in one 
night this will a thick ſub- 
ſtance like gelly; mingle the ſame 
with the powder of Alablaſter fine- 
ly ground and ſearced: then make 
this ſubſtance into little round 
| roules, of the bigneſſe of a childes 
arrow , and foure or five inches in 
length. Alſo if you temper Roſet, 
or {ome other colour (that is not 
hurtfull) with them, they will ſhew 
full of pleafing veines. Theſe you 
may {weeten-either with Roſe water, 
rr or Muske. But if your teeth 
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be very ſcaly, let ſome expert Barber 
firſt take off the ſcales with his in- 
ſtrument, and then you may keepe 
them clean by rubbing them with 
aforeſaid roules. 

And here, hy thoſe miſerable ex- 
periences that I have ſeene in ſome 
of my neereſt friends, I am enforced 
to admoniſh all Gentle-women to 
be carefull how they ſuffer their teeth 
to be cleanſed and made white wich 
any Aqua fortis, which is the Bar- 
bers uſuall water: for unleſſe the 
ſame be both well allayed, and care- 
fully applyed,ſhee may happen with- 
in a few dreſſings to be forced to 
borrow a rank of teeth to eat her din- 
ner, unleſſe her gums doe help her 
the better. 

44 
27. A delicate Stove to ſweat in. 


| 


| know that many Gentle-women, || . 


as well fot the clcering of their 
H 5 


skins, 


„ 
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skins, as cleanſing of their bodies, 


doe now and then delight to ſweat. 
For the which purpoſe „ I have ſet 


downe this manner following as the 
beſt that ever I obſetved: Put into 
a braſſe pot of ſome good content, 
ſuch proportion of ſweet herbs, and 
of ſuch kinde as ſhall bee moſt ap- 
— for your infirmitie, with 
ome reaſonable quantitie of water, 
cloſe the ſame with an apt cover, 
and well luted with ſome paſte made 
of flower and whites of egges: at 
ſome part of the cover you muſt let 
| in a le aden pipe (the entrance where- 


Jof muſt alſo bee well luted:) this 


pipe muſt be conveyed thorow the 
fide of the a where the pot 
ſtandeth in a thick hollow ſtake of 


a bathing tub croſſed with hoopes 
in the top, according to the uſuall 


manner,. which you may cover with 
a ſheet at your pleaſure, Now, the 
ſteame of the pot paſſing thorow the 


| pipe under the halfe bottome of the 


thing tub, which, muſt be bored 


full 


| 
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full of bigge holes, will breathe ſo 
ſweet and warm a yapour upon your 
body, as that (receiving aite, b 
holding your head without the tu 
as you lit therein) you ſhall ſweat 
moſt temperately, and continue the 
ſame a long time without faintin 
And this is performed with a (ma 
charcole fire maintained under the 
pot for this purpoſe. Note, that the 
roome would be cloſe wherein you 
place your bathirg tub, leſt any fd. 
den cold ſhould happen to offend 
you whtleſt your body is made open 
and porous to the ayre. - 


28. Divers ſorts of ſweet hand- 
waters; made ſuddenly, or 
ex tempore, with ex- 
tracted oyles of 
ſpicc s. 


I:{t, you ſhall underſtand, that 
whereſoeyer you ſhall draw any 


1 
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of the aforeſaid oyles of Cinamon, 
Clovesz Mace, Nutmegs, or ſuch - 
like, that you ſhall have alſo a por-| 
tle or gallon, more or lefle, acror- 
ding to the quantity which you draw 
at once, of excellent (weet waſhing 
water for your table : yea, ſome 
| doe keep the ſame for their broths, 
wherein otherwiſe they. ſhould uſe 
ſome of the ſame kinde of ſpice. 

But if you take three or foure 
drops onely of the oyle of Cloves, 
Mace, or Nutmegs, (for Cinamon 
oyle is too coſtly to ſpend this way) 
and mingle the ſame with a pint of 
faire water, making agitation of 
them a pretty while together in a 
glaſſe having a narrow mouth, till 
they have in ſome meaſure incorpo- 
rated themſelves together, you ſhall 
finde a very pleaſing and delightfull 
water to waſh with, and ſo you may 
alwayes furniſh your ſelſe of ſweet 
water of ſeverall kinds, before ſuch 
time as your gueſts ſhall be ready | 


to fit down. I (peak not here of the 
oyle | 
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oyle of Spike, (which will extend 
yery farre this way) both becauſe | 
every Gentle-woman doth nor like, 
ſo ſtrong a ſent, and for that the 
ſame is elſewhere already commen- 
ded by another Authour. Vet I muſt 
needs acknowledge it to be the chea- 
per ay, for that I afſure my ſelf, there 
may be five or fix gallons of ſweet: 
water made with one ounce of the 
oyle, which you may buy ordinarily 
for a groat at the moſt. 


29. An excellent ſweet water for 
a caſting bottle. 


Tex three drams of the oyle of 
Spike , one dram of oyle of 
T byme,one dram of oyl of Limons, 
one dram of oyle of Cloyes, then 
cake one graine of Civet, and three 
grains of the aforeſaid compoſition 
well wrought together: temper them 
well in a filver ſpoone with your 
finger 3 then put the ſame into a 
ſilver | 
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ſilver bow le, waſhing it out by little 
and litile into the bowle with a lit- 
tle Roſe wager at once; till all the 
oyle be waſhed out of the ſpoone 
into the bowle : and then doe the 
like by waſhing the ſame out of the 
bowle with a liitle Roſe water at 
once, till all rhe ſent be gotten out, 
putting the Roſe water” flill in a 
glaſſe, when you haye tempered the 
(ame in a boy le ſufficiently. A pint 
of Roſe water will be fufficient to 
' mingle with the ſaid proportion: 
and if you finde the ſame not ſtropg 
enough of the Civer, then you may 
to every Pint put one graine and a 
halfe, or two grains of Civet to the 
weight of three grains of the afore- 
ſaid compoſition of oyles. 


30. To colour a black haive preſent ly in- 
to a Cheſnut colour. 


His is done with oylof Vitriol ; 
I but you muſt do it very care ful- 


ly, not touching the skin. 
1 
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31. A preſent and delicate 
perfiumey 


LY two or three drops of liquid 
Amber upon a glowing coale, or |- 
a piece of Lignum Aloes, Lignum 
Rhodium or Storax. 


22, To renew the ſent of a 
Pomander. 


Ake one graine of Civet, and 

two of Muske, or if you double 
the proportion, it will be ſo much 
the ſweeter: grinde them upon a 
ſtone with a little Roſe water; and 
aſter, wetting your hands with Roſe 
water, you may worke the ſame in 
your Pomander. This is a ſleight 
to paſſe away an old Pomander: but 
my intention is honeſt, 


33. How 


8 
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| which will require the beſt part of the 
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33. How to gither and clarifie 
May dew. 


THen there hath fallen no 
rain the night before, then 
witha cleane and large ſponge, the 
next morning you may gather the 
Game from ſweet herbs, gtaſſe, or 
corn : ſtraine your dew, and expoſe 
it to the Sun in glaſſes covered with 
papers or parchment pricked full of 
holes; ſtraine it often, continuin 
it in the Sun, and in an hot place til 
the ſame grow white and cleere, 


Summer. 

Some commend May dew gather- 
ed from fennell and ce landine, to be 
moſt excellent for ſore eyes · and ſome 
commend the ſame (prepared as be- 
fore )above Roſe water for preſerving 
of fruits, lowers, &c. 
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24. Divers excellent ſents for Gloves, 
with their proportions , and at her 
circumſtances : with the 
manner of per- 


fuming, 


He Violet, the Orenge, the Li- 
mon, duely proportivned with 
other ſents, performe this well; ſo 
likewiſe of Labdanum, Storax, Ben- 
jamin. 
The manner is this: Firſt, lay 
your Amber upon a few. coals till it 
begin to crack like lime: then let it 
coole of it ſelfe, taking away the 
coales ; then grinde the ſame with 
ſome yellow Ocre, till you perceive 
a right colour for a glove : with this 
mixture waſh over your glove with 
| a litele haire bruſh upon a ſmooth 
. one in every ſeame, and all over: 
then hang your gloves to dry upon 
a line: then with gum Dragagant 
diſſolved in ſome Roſe water, and 
ground with a little oyl de Ben, or of 
ſweet | 


— —— 


| other fide. Ten grains of Musk will 
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ſweet Almonds upon a ſtone: ſtrike 
over your gloves in every place 
with the gum and oyle fo ground 
together : doe this with a little 
ſponge , but be ſure the gloves be 
firſt tborowly dry, and the colour 
well rubbed and beaten out of the 
glove: then let them hang again till 
they be dry , which will be in ſhort 


glove to lie ſmooth and fair in ſhew, 
goe over it againe with your (ponge, 
and the mixture of gumme and oyle, 
and dry the glove yet once againe. 
Then grinde upon your ſtone two 
or three graines of good Muske, with 
 halfe a ſpoonfull of Roſe water, and 
with a very little piece of a ſponge 
take up the compoſition by a little 
and a little; and fo lay it upon your 
glove lying upon the ſtone.” Pick 
and ſtrain your gum Dragagant be- 
fore you ule it. Perfume but the one 
"fide of your glove at once, and then 


hang it up to diy, and then finiſh the 


give 


time» Then if you will have your 


| 
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give a ſufficient perfume to eight 
paire of gloves, Note alſo, that this 
rſume is done upon a thin Lambs 
— glov e; and if you work upon 
a Kids skin, or Goats skin, which is 
uſuall leather for rich perfumts, then 
you muſt add more quantity of the 
oyle of Ben to your gum,and go over 
the glove twice therewith, | 


35. Sweet bags to lie among 
Linen. ' 


FF your _ only. with Lignum 
Rhodium finely and it 
will give an excellent ſens to your | 
linnen, 


36. Tomake haire of a fair yellow 
or golden colour. 


He laſt water that is drawne 
from honey, being of a deep 

red colour , performeth the ſame 
excel- | 
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excellently: but the ſame hath a 
ſtrong ſmell, and therefore muſt 
| beeſweetned with ſome aromaticall 
body. 

Or elſe the haire being firſt clean 
waſhed, and then moiſte ned a pretty 
while by a good fire in warme Al- 
lome water with a ſponge, you may 
moiſten the ſame in a decoction of 
Turmerick, Rubarb, or the bark of 

the Barbery tree; and ſoit will re- 
| ceive à moſt faire and beautifull 
colour. 

The Dog-berry is alſo an excel- 
lent berry to make a golden liquor 
withall-for this purpoſe : beat your 
Allome to pow der, and when the wa- 
ter is ready to ſeethe, diſſolve it there- 
in: four ounces to a pottle of water 
will be ſufficient : let it boil a while, 
ſtrain itz and this is your Allome li- 
quor wherewith you muſt firſt pre- 
part the hair, 


37. How 
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37. How to colour the bead or beard 
into a Cheſnut colour in halfe 
an bonre. 


Ake one part of Lead calcined 
with Sulphur, and one part of 
quick lime z temper them ſomewhat 
hin with water: lay it upon the 
| hair,chafing it well in, and let it dry 
one quarter of an houre, ox there a- 
bout ; then waſh the ſame off with 
fair water divers times; and laſtly, 
with ſope and water, and it will be a 
very naturall haire colour: The lon- 
ger it lieth upon the hair,the brown- 
er it groweth, This coloureth not 
the fleſh at all, and yet it laſteth 
very long in the haire. 
Sæpius expeitume 
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